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MORTEN -UPMANN 


It is probable that at no 
time in the history of the United 
States have Havana cigars been so 
utterly lacking in quality as at 
present: this, too, quite irrespec- 
tive of price. 





Last year's crop of Havana 
tobacco was inferior. That of 1909 
was no better. The best tobacco 
now in Havana is that of 1908. 
There is very little of it. Through 
Messrs. Upmann, we long ago secured 
very heavy reserves of the pick of this 
1908 crop. 


Hence we are in the 
unique position of being able to 
give smokers what they want:— 
a fine Havana cigar; full-weight, 
light in color and of the best 
workmanship—a cigar with the real, 


old-time, Havana aroma. 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Pointed 





Weight Length Price 
No. 1. 134 lbs. perM. 4{inches $26 per hundred 
No.2. 19}lbs. “ “ 6% “ 44 * “ 
Nas. 0B * * 7 6“ 57 “ “ 


THE MORTEN-UPMANN Cigar. Blunt 





Weight Length Price 
No. 1. 134 1bs. per M. 4?inches $28 per hundred 
No.2. 18 Ibs. “ “ 5} « 44“ « 
Me3. “Sa “ * “S-. * 55 “ os 


Packed 25 in a box-—4 boxes to the hundred. 


Abr .Aeof Nev 


President 
MORTEN & CO., 3 East 42nd Street, New York 
Importers of high-class Wines and Vintage Champagnes 



































Gift Books of 
Genuine Worth 


Padre Ignacio 


By Owen Wister 


Author of “Lin McLean,” “The Jimmyjohn Boss,” etc. 





On the Californian coast Padre Ignacio, once of the gay world, has 
found contentment in renunciation. Temptation comes upon him 
in Gaston Villere. For the first time in twenty years Padre Ignacio 
enjoys polished talk. His longing to return to the world becomes so 


strong that he rides down alone to embark on the vessel—but. his: 


story is one of the heart-warming kind. 
Illustrated, Pictorial Cover, 16mo, 50 cents net 


Comrades 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


Author of “A Chariot of Fire,” “Jonathan and David,” etc. 


A little catch in the throat and the happy tear of complete sym- 
pathy will follow the reading of this beautiful tale. Each Memorial 
Day the Grand Army of the Republic grows less, and Reuben Oak, 
the last of Charles Darlington Post, alone goes forth in the procession. 
When faint with fatigue he finds his comrade. 

Illustrated, Pictorial Cover, 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


Surface A | ap an Short Notes of 


a Swift Survey 
By Don C. Seitz 


This book ‘is like the chat—informal and enthusiastic—of a friend 
just returned, who sits down to tell of the amusing things he 
has seen. Here are the impressions of a wide-awake American 
traveler who has genuine sympathy with the Japanese, and interest 
in their country and their ways. The pictures, in color, mark a new 
era in Japanese-American art. 

Twenty plates in full color on tinted mounts, being faithful reproductions 
of Japanese colors. Together with marginal sketches after Hosukai. 
4to, Cloth, $5.00 net 


Women of the Bible 


By Twelve Eminent Divines 


Rev. Joun W. Cuapwick, D.D.; Rassi Gustav GoTTHEIL; REv. 
Lyman AsBBoTT, D.D.; RerEv. HENRY van Dyke, D.D.; Rev. W. 
H. P. Faunce, D.D.; PrRor. RicHARD GREEN MouLton; REV. 
BisHop JoHN F. Hurst, D.D.; Rev. Epwarp B. Coz, D.D.; 
RicHT Rev. WILLIAM CROSSWELL DOANE, D.D.; Rev. NEWELL 
Dwicut Hits, D.D.; Ricut Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D.; 
His EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

This is a volume of illuminating essays upon the greatest and 
most picturesque women of the Old and New Testaments, written 
by famous churchmen and scholars of all denominations in the per- 
sonal style.that makes the subjects so vivid. 

New Edition. Illustrated. Crown Octavo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Beasley’s Christmas 
P arty pare By Booth Tarkington 


EDITION 


The demand for this book—which has been called by some the 
“American Christmas Carol’’—has prompted the publication of 
this edition. Beasley, the hard politician, finding himself respon- 
sible for a little crippled boy with a vivid imagination, discovers new 
qualities in himself. It is a story of great charm. 

Illustrated in Color. Full Gilt Cover. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Keeping Up With 


Lizzie By Irving Bacheller 


“*Keeping Up With Lizzie,’ by the author of ‘Eben Holden,’ is 
one of the greatest American books ever written. It is having an 
almost sensational success.’—Boston Globe, July 1, 1911. 

“‘Nine-tenths of the world will like it.’”,—The Bellman, Minneapolis. 

Illustrated. 12mo0, Cloth, $1.00 net 


Miss Gibbie Gault 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


Author of “Mary Cary” 


“To read a book like this is like taking a sun-bath.’’—Boston Herald. 
“It is a clever and pleasant story and readers of ‘Mary Cary’ will 
be glad to renew her acquaintance.’’—New York Times. 
With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net 
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THE LATE HOWARD PYLE 


Howard Pyle, the foremost American illustrator, died last week in Florence, at the age of fifty-eight. Pyle’s first work appeared in the pages of “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” and he had been for more than thirty years a regular contributor to the Harper periodicals. Many of the prominent illustrators of to-day were trained 
by him at the free school which he maintained at his home in Delaware—his influence has been more widely felt in American illustrative art than that 
of any other master. It is an interesting fact that-Pyle had never been to Europe until he undertook the trip which ended in his death 
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FOR PRESIDENT 
WOODROW WILSON 


Comment 


Welcome Back to Washington 

Tur President is back on his big job and we 
are glad of it. No duty could be more distasteful 
than that of chiding, even gently, a publie servant 
who is trying to do his level best. So when we 
felt impelled to intimate that Mr. Tarr was staying 
away from Washington too long for the good of 
ihe country we yielded to the promptings of ain 
cver-active conscience with the greatest reluctance. 
And, as Mr. Tarr must well know now, we voiced 
a sentiment well-nigh universal. JTlowever, hap- 
pily the bomb under the railway trestle was dis- 
covered in time, the automobile didn’t quite go 
down the bank. and the President has been brought 
heme safe, sound, and even a_ trifle heavier, by 
Secretary Hlittes, Major ArculBALD Burt, and 
Chief Detective Stoane. So let the verdict be: 
Not guilty, but don’t do it again. 

The papers say that Mr. Tarr returned in good 
spirits. That is a favorable sign of a normal con- 
dition. Just why he should really be happy is 
dittcult to imagine. That he should seem to be 


content, however, is highly important. Republicans, 


were mightily disturbed when he gave up the po- 
litical ghost in Chieago. It was unusual to confess 
deteat a year before election, and a good many 
interpreted the President’s utterance as a possible 
forerunner of withdrawal from the race. Appar- 
cutly he has heard something to that effect, for he 
how says that his views were misunderstood, though 
they surely did seem to be made explicit enough 
at the time. Ile is reported to be “hopeful” of 
1912, and cheered by the outeome of the recent 
elections. Such crumbs of comfort nobody would 
deny him. The truth, ef course, is that the results 
signified nothing at all. There was no indication 
of a swinging back of the pendulum toward the 
Republican party, and none that the Democrats 
had added to their strength of a year ago. The 
contests were mostly local and largely non-partisan. 
Unlike Mr. Tarr, the political situation stands 
pat. If the Democratie party puts up its strongest 
evandidate, it will probably win. If it doesn’t, it 
probably won't. That is bout all there is of it. 
The President is said to be aggrieved over criti- 
cisms of the administration, for, enforeing the 
Suerman Act. He needn’t be. No good citizen 
resents due administration of law. The only real 
point is that Mr. WickERSHAM caused a lot of un- 
necessary trouble and apprehension by careless talk- 
ing, whieh would probably have been checked if 
Mr. Tarr had stayed at home and brought his 
good judgment to bear upon excessive volubility. 
We are glad to hear that the President has final- 
ly concluded that the great Act of 1890 may not 
be an eleventh commandment, after all, and con- 
sequently may be subject to rational amendment. 
That is a sign of progress, and a good one. We 
are pleased also to hear that Mr. Tart did not 
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really cut off one arm in Chicago and the other in 
Pittsburg to avoid interfering with business. That 
wouldn’t have helped much. It is much better 
to use his strong horse sense and so teach his 
Attorney-General that if by unfortunate chance 
another absence should be unavoidable he will 
stand without hitching. 


The Famous Victory 

So Wooprow Winson is down and out. Dear, 
dear! Who would have thought it? But we may 
not blink a fact,—and this one we have upon the 
highest political authority. Ex-Senator James 
Sairn, Jr., emerging from the capacious shell 
which he has inhabited since he was elected to 
stay in Newark, dolefully shakes his wise head, 
and his good friend, the Sun, finds that the Gov- 
ernor has suddenly become “ a candidate emeritus.” 
All because of what? Because he has been “ re- 
pudiated ” by his State. Beeause the “ magnificent 
Democratie organization ” of New Jersey has been 
disrupted by his cantankerous insistence upon keep- 
ing party pledges. Because, speaking frankly, 
he fought the big Boss and licked him. Because, 
as an inevitable consequence, the next Legislature 
will be Republican. So! But what really hap- 
pened? The Springfield Republican sums it up 
neatly : 


The New Jersey House was lost because of Essex 
County, which is the home of JAMES Situ, Jr., the 
foe of Governor WILSOoN’s political aspirations; and 
Essex County became impossible, from the WuLson 
point of view, the moment that Smirn succeeded in 
nominating anti-WiILson Democrats. The Governor 
did not contest the county. Outside of it, his followers 
made gains, and the Senate is more nearly Democratic 
than before. 


Supplement this statement with the further in- 
formation that the next Senate, as well as the 
next House, would be Democratic if the party had 
earried Essex County, that the machine candidates 
for the Assembly were definitely pledged by reso- 
lutions to oppose reform legislation, and that the 
Republican and Democratic bosses politely swapped 
a sheriff for “legis'ators,” and you have the whole 
story. 

True, the cause of good government is not likely 
to suffer from the presence in Trenton of decent 
Republicans in the place of puppets of the deposed 
Democratic chairman whom the Governor cour- 
teously kicked out of his office; but it was, indeed, 
a famous victory. Fresh supplies of oil ean now 
be found for the bi-partisan machinery, the ex- 
Senator can approach his fellow-bosses throughout 
the country with reinforced blandishments, and the 
naturally amiable Sun ean continue to chortle 
with glee. We would not begrudge them their 
satisfaction. Rather let us extend felicitations, es- 
pecially to our neighbor, the Sun. It is a shame 
that one so brightly named should feel obliged to 
go akout forever cawing like a erow when it should 
he emulating the lark. Time was when its break- 
fast food was as toothsome as the lightest of 
muffins, aut of: late it has run to pickles in variety 


‘hardly surpassed by the inventive Mr. Herz him- 


self. The President has proven hope'ess, the At- 
torney-General worse than an anarchist, the Speak- 
er blubber-lipped, the New York Governor distress- 
ingly flabby, and the Massachusetts Governor a be- 
mustached flambeau, to say nothing of Brothers 
Bryan and Rooseveitr and other stock objects of 
sareastie reference. The only ray of light that has 
relieved the editorial gloom for months has been 
an oceasional furtive compliment to Uncle Jun. 
Having got Dr. Syntax on the hip at last, with 
ihe aid of the distinguished ex-Senator, the Sun 
ean now assume the réle of Mrs. Partington in 
relation to the Atlantic Ocean with pristine vigor 
and characteristic skilfulness in the use of Latin 
phrases. Let us rejoice and be glad! 


The Boss of Bosses 

With respect to the distinguished ex-Senator, 
eandor compels the admission that he has now 
fully qualified as the leader of the anti-Winsonx 
forees, as the Boss of the bosses. Already he had 
paved the way. Shrewdly foreseeing that no Wir- 
son Assemblymen were likely to be elected in a 
county where no WILson candidates were running, 
he went boldly into the West and hazarded all. 
The Times told about it at the time. In its issue 
of November 4th, we find the following account 
of his activities: 

The return of ex-United States Senator JAMES 
Smiru, Jr., of Newark, New Jersey, from a trip to the 
West, which was supposed to be purely for business 
purposes, has revealed the fact that he spent much time 
in conference with men who will oppose Governor 
Wooprow WILson as a Presidential candidate at the 
Democratic national convention next year. That the 
former boss of the Democratic party in New Jersey 
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still smarts under the blow administered to his political 
umbition by Governor WILSON is known. His recent 
activity in national politics is taken by many poli- 
ticians in New Jersey as an indication that he means 
to get even with Governor WILSON, who defeated his 
attempt to return to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH is not talking for publication regarding 
his trip to the West, but he has talked to close po- 
litical friends. He is said to have told them of the 
strong sentiment in the Middle West for Governor 
HARMON, and that he found no Wrtson sentiment 
there. Mr. Smiru himself is for Governor Harmon, 
and looks upon Representative OscAR W. UNDERWOOD, 
of Alabama, as an ideal man for the second place on 
the national ticket. 

Mr. Smitu is said to have learned while in the West 
that among the anti-WiLson Democrats there is a 
strong sentiment for UNbEeRWwoop. It is understood 
that the New Jersey boss has argued with some of the 
men favoring UNbDERWoopD that it would be easier to 
raise a campaign fund with HArMon as the candidate 
than it would be with UNbERWoop. He has also 
argued, in exchange of- confidences with his friends, 
that a division can be figured by which Governor WIL- 
son will lose Alabama and Georgia in the convention. 

Among the statesmen with whom the ex-Senator 
communed regarding the state of the Union and 
prospective campaign funds, the Times names the 
Hon. Roger Sunuivan, of Tlinois, the Hon. JERRY 
B. Sutuivan, of Iowa, the Hon. Daniet J. Campav, 
of Michigan, and the Hon. THomas Taccart, of 
Indiana. The report continues: 

It is said that in the East Mr. Smirn counts very 
largely on the New York leaders and on the assistance 
of National Chairman NorMAN E. MAck. There have 
been persistent rumors that Mr. Smiru and Mr. MAck 
figured in a recent conference of party leaders in New 
York, and the candidate for President on the ticket 
for 1912 is said to have received much attention. 

And coneludes: 


The former New Jersey Senator is credited with 
being the main factor behind an anti-WILsoNn movye- 
ment with the chief purpose of systematically stifling 
the WiLson sentiment throughout the country, but 
more especially in the Middle West and in the South. 


It will be seen, therefore, that the ex-Senator 
was, in a sense, on trial in the recent election, 
uot before the people, of course, but in the eyes 
of his illustrious confréres. Clearly, as we have 
already observed, he qualified as the leader of 
the bosses in the great movement to bottle up the 
Democratie party. From this time forward we 
shall expect to see him receive from his comrades, 
as we ourselves shall cheerfully accord him, faith- 
ful recognition. We begin immediately by sternly 
rebuking the Frening Post for saying that “ it 
would certainly ke a queer reason for opposing 
WILSON as a candidate for the Presidency, to allege 
that he had suffered locally from the vengeance 
of a boss whose power he had defied and broken,” 
and the Springfield Republican for declaring that 
“the fairest inference is that the Democratic party 
ought to be proud of Governor WiLson because of 
the enemies he has made.” Such talk is un- 
becoming and tends to disrupt the magnificent 


organization which has lost the last four na-. 


tional elections. The people must be saved from 
themselves at all hazards, personal grievances 
must he heeded in selecting a candidate for 
President, a barrel must be opened to “keep 
the organization together.” bosses must stand 
or fall together, “demagogues” must be crush- 
ed, “open mouths” must be closed, private ar- 
rangements with the other side must be invio- 
late; tradition, in a word, must be respected,— 
all in the name of Tuomas Jerrerson. Tail, then, 
to the new chief, the Boss of bosses, the combiner 
of all forces opposed to the one man who stands 
forth pre-eminent as the tribune of the whole 
people! 


The Men Behind Wilson 

Little indeed do they know Wooprow WItson 
who fancy he will be changed in the slightest de- 
gree by the failure of one county in the State to 
elect a set of candidates for the Legislature of 
whom everybody knew that they were not his fol- 
lowers. Still less do they understand the kind of 
loyalty Wooprow Witson has inspired who fancy 
that the men who, near and far, have weleomed 
and accepted his leadership will by this expected 
happening be anywise changed except as they may 
answer it with an increase of confidence and zeal. 
Jovernor Wiison has not shaped his course or 
his opinions by any imagined demands of his own 
interests or fortunes. His followers have not pre- 
ferred his leadership because of his personal suc- 
cess or his prospects. He has concerned himself 
singly with the extraordinary service which he 
found a chance to render to sound democracy, to 
free government, to a State long peculiarly sur- 
rendered to sinister and ignoble selfisn interests. 
His nation-wide following has come to him because 
sincere men all over the country quickly recognize 
him as not merely an uncommonly well-equipped 
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publicist, but a fighter who fought his battles 
through, a champion of good causes who could 
neither be frightened nor cajoled, a man to whom 
they could give at last the loyalty they had so 
long kept undevoted, waiting for a leader they 
could trust. Stich men will hardly be disappointed 
because he has not made omelettes without break- 
ing eggs. They will hardly be surprised because 
the most extraordinary and suceessful assault on 
machine rule ever achieved in this country did 
not find faver with the machine itself. 


An Odd Picture 

The most fetching snap-shot taken at the polls 
was that in Cincinnati of a large, handsome man, 
“ attorney ” by profession, voting Boss Cox’s losing 
ticket. 


The President’s Extraordinary Timeliness 

We are not of those who would insist upon the 
right of all Americans to call their Presidents by 
their first names colloquialized or by nicknames, or 
otherwise to indicate proprietorship by familiarity. 
It is better to hold him and his office in reason- 
able respect. But if President Tarr escapes com- 
parison with Happy Hooligan it won’t be by 
political perspicacity. Look at the number of times 
his commitments have heralded immediate smash- 
ups. There was the generous defence of ALDRICH, 
followed immediately by A pricn’s own decision 
to retire. There was the Winona speech, and then 
the bye elections that téld how the country liked 
the Payne bill. There was the triumphant fight 
to give Canada at last a chance to reciprocate with 
us, and then Canada’s decision that she no longer 
vanted to reciprocate. There was the happy in- 
spiration to control the insurgents by denying 
them patronage, and then the insurgent victories 
in last year’s primaries and conventions. There 
was the gracious withdrawal of the ban, and then 
the insurgents’ coalition with the Democrats. Now 
comes the discovery that the Cincinnati machine 
has changed its ways and got good, followed by 
the election of the reform ticket. 

What makes Hooligan himself is this sort of 
thing and steadily recurrent happiness. The Presi- 
dent likewise never says die and remains really 
good-natured. He may go down in history unique- 
ly characterized as the President who was liked 
best for the way he took his not being liked, the 
President popular by his acceptance of unpopular- 
ity, suecessful in his failures, honored in his re- 
buffs. 


Now Then 

The article in the Independent urging the claims of 
Speaker CHAMP CLARK is written by Colonel GEORGE 
HARVEY, who presents his candidate as the best fitted 
man to win. 

JonN TEMPLE GrAves, the editor of the leading 
HEARST newspaper, writes the article on Governor 
Wooprow Wutson.—Columbus Dispatch. 


We will, if Graves will. 


The Insurgents and the Southern Postmasters 

It is no surprise to find Senator Bourne return- 
ing to the subject of the apportionment of dele- 
gates in the Republican national convention and 
demanding that the South’s representation be cut 
down. The insurgent managers have got to the 
point where figuring on their chances by States 
is in order, and looking Southward doesn’t im- 
prove their spirits. Neither is it surprising that 
the apportionment made by the National Com- 
mittee, which is not insurgent, gives every South- 
ern State all the delegates to which its population, 
colored and Democratic as well as Republican, 
entitles it. It is not even very surprising that 
Brother Wittiam ALLEN Wuirr, of Kansas. finds 
those same Southern delegations the main factor 
in an extraordinary forecast that actually ques- 
tions La Fouerre’s as well as Tart’s grip on 
the nomination. Brother Wuire could be surpris- 
ing only by not being original, and when he takes 
it for granted that Wall Street will make an in- 
vestment in the Southern delegates he is merely 
seeing the sort of thing he always sees first. 

Senator Bourne’s contention is not original, and 
it is not unreasonable. He is not the first to 
point out that two hundred and twenty Repub- 
licans in South Carolina have as much repre- 
sentation in the convention as twelve thousand 
Republicans in Ohio. or to reason that therefore 
South Carolina ought to be represented in pro- 
portion to the number of her Republicans only. 
The convention of 1908 came precious near adopt- 
ing that rule. It would be fairer than the present 
usage, but there are serious objections to it. There 
is a practical difficulty about getting it adopted 
which Senator Bourne will discover if he goes 
South canvassing; the men who control those 
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Southern delegations will not turn any votes over 
to the man or the side that proposes it. Whoever 
moves it will find about one-third of the convention 
against him at the start. Then there is the ques- 
tion of Northern States that would lose if the rule 
were made general, and not to make it general 
would look badly. It would be discouraging, too, 
to the Southern States in which the Republican 
party is strong and growing—-North Carolina and 
Tennessee. But the strongest objection is that 
it would look like abandoning the South and con- 
fessing that the party is not national. 

Senator Bourne himself would probably feel a 
bit less strongly about the matter if it weren’t so 
hard to get those Southern votes away from Tart. 
The present apportionment would be all right 
if there were more Southern Republicans, and less 
unfair if they didn’t so regularly stand by the 
administration—that is, any Republican adminis- 
tration. A partial remedy would be to stop the 
exchange of. offices for votes, and that would also 
help toward the complete remedy of building up 
a real party down there. Everybody concedes the 
wisdom of dcing that, but it can only be done by 
statesmanship in the form of party management. 
There is such a thing, but it is uncommon. Per- 
haps this unusual and irregular Republican cam- 
paign may produce it. We are likely to see some- 
thing done, anyhow, -about a situation that simply 
cannot be longer ignored. 


An Editor at Work 
This picture appeared in the Louisville Hvening 
Post just before election: 
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In view of the fact that Marse Henry put his 
man over the plate with 25,000 votes to spare, 
he might do worse than to maintain this nonchal- 
ant attitude indefinitely. A great man! No won- 
der they are going to name the new, big hotel for 
him. 


The Recall or Decency: Which? 

The fight against the recall of judges will hardly 
be strengthened by the little excitement just be- 
tore election over the way judicial candidates are 
nominated within the bounds of this our much- 
loved city. It is not wise to accept charges as 
true merely because they are made with fervor, 
and charges made just before election require par- 
ticularly cautious treatment; but when they pro- 
voke a libel action, and the same is suddenly 
withdrawn with scant explanation, the effect is a 
trifle disturbing. ‘'I'o accuse a candidate for the 
beneh of buying his nomination is serious busi- 
ness, and it should be worth the trouble required 
to prove it false if it is false. When such a 
charge brings to mind other charges and rumors 
of like purport there is danger of a very real harm 
to our judiciary, for the bench needs more than 
actual purity to keep its power and serve its noble 
use in our system. It needs, and needs all the 
time, the confidence of the public. That is so 
essential that sometimes objection is made to any 
kind of criticism of the bench; but in this country 
that couldn’t possibly be prevented even if we 
tried to prevent it. The alternative is to do every- 
thing possible to keep the bench immaculate and 
prove it so. When Mr. “Fingy” Conners de- 
clared that our New York City judges had to pay 
Mr. Murpny a stated sum for their places, we wish 
Mr. Murpuy. had brought an action or otherwise 
insisted on making the truth clear. Firing Mr. 
Conners out of the State chairmanship, though 
perhaps commendable, didn’t seem a_ particularly 
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logical retort. It is similarly disturbing to hear 
of such a thing as turning over to the family of 
a judge deceased in oftice part of the money paid 
by the candidate for his place. Such a practice, 
if existent. might be humane, but it would not 
make for the dignity of the ermine. The dignity 
of the ermine is old-fashioned, but our political 
costumers have not yet dignified anything up to 
date that tempts us to diseard it. The ,reeall 
doesn’t strike us as a good substitute, but if we 
want to escape trying it we shall have to keep 
the dignity of the ermine unimpaired. If we don’t 
want to see judges recalled. we must nominate and 
elect them by methods not only ethical, but above 
suspicion. Suspicion being aroused by these 
recent uninvestigated charges, if there is a way 
to get an investigation let us by all means have 
it. The bench’s good name is like a woman’s, and 
to be guarded as watehfully by every judge and 
by every decent man in this or any other com- 
munity. Better the fiercest jealousy than the 
slightest complacency. 


The Pope is Gracious to Us 

If there is any elass of Americans displeased 
with the Pope for giving this country three more 
cardinals, its diseontent has been peculiarly 
voiceless. The feeling that he has merely recog- 
nized logically the marked growth of the Roman 
Catholie Chureh in this country, and also this 
country’s growth and importance, is seemingly 
well-nigh universal. 

And it is a mighty significant and encouraging 
thing—much more than a merely pleasant thing. 
It signifies very convincingly the suceess of an 
American idea that had to sueeeed if America 
was to succeed. It signifies that our notion of 
the just relation of Church and State has 
worked. Some people seem to have an_ idea 
that somehow that problem, which has made so 
much history and sneh bloody and cruel history 
in other countries, simply doesn’t exist in this 
country; that we somehow avoid it. We lave 
not avoided it. We have solved it. Not quite 
perfectly, perhaps. You can’t say that of any 
problem that concerns the human spirit as this 
does. But substantially we have solved it. Our 
government and our polities are very far from 
ignoring churches and religious difference. Our 
laws recognize them in many ways. No public 
man or politician forgets them for a moment. 
They figure potently in our political contests 
sometimes rather exasperatingly, often rather com- 
ically. But when we can make a joke of the 
way politicians show their mindfulness of them 
it’s a pretty good sign of our security from the 
hideous experiences the older lands have had _ be- 
cause of them, or because of wrong ways of taking 
them. We have never fought or crucified or in 
any way persecuted because of them—not since 
we became a nation. We have granted all men 
freedom of their religion, and all religions have 
granted us and our government political freedom. 
That is abowt all. That is our theory of Chureh 
and State. It permits State to do much for 
Church, and encourages Church to give much help 
to State. It hampers neither. It is good for 
both. It is not a theory Rome has favored, but 
Rome has grown and waxed strong under it, and 
now .Rome recognizes that it has been good for 
her and gives us more cardinals. We wish Spain 
and the other old lands would try our simple 
plan—for their own sake and also for Rome’s. 


Conversation 

“T see that Carnecie has given away anothet 
twenty-five millions.” 

“Ts that so? Who got it?’ 

“ Nobody.” 


Perturbation Ahead 

Judging from what they all say, everybody won 
in New York—Murpny, Hearst, Tammany, Fu- 
sion, even the Socialists. No wonder Governor 
Dix is “ perplexed.” He may be more so later. 


A Fact of History 

In his discussion of the “ Presidential availability ” 
of Governor HARMON, Congressman Cox explains first 
that he is “about sixty years of age.”—NS/. Paul 
Pioneer Press. 


To be exact: 65 years, 9 months, 15 days. 
Incredible 
‘I hardly know.”—Attorney-General WICKERSHAM. 
The gay deceiver! 
If Not Quite 


The silence at Oyster Bay is becoming almost 
yrofane. 











Correspondence 
DEFECTS IN THE PATENT SYSTEM 
New York, November 9, 1914 - 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I see in your issue of November 4th an article 
entitled “ The United States and the Inventor,” which 
seems to me to be rather highly sensational, and not 
of a type which one would expect to find in a journal 
of your standing. I think it is apt to mislead per- 
sons very seriously as to what the United States offers 
to inventors in the way of protection through its 
-atent Office. 

As a matter of fact the United States Patent Office 
is a very loosely managed affair. It is true that it 
will grant a patent to a person applying for it, to 
cover some novel invention, but what is this patent 
worth when it has been granted? One experienced in 
such subjects would tell you that it is merely a license 
to go into court, and of no value whatever until it has 
been confirmed by the court. Moreover, there being 
nine, different Cireuit Courts in the United States, it 
must be confirmed by all of these circuits, or if* two 
or more of them differ, by appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It can readily be seen that the 
cost of the litigation to sustain a patent is enormous, 
and can only be indulged in by those who are rich. 
The poor inventor has little or no opportunity. 

A further difficulty arises in the case of technical 
patents where the subject is brought up before a court 
consisting of judges having no information on the sub- 
ject brought before them, except such as can _ be 
brought out by counsel on either side. The difficulty 
of the situation is shown by the recent remarks of 
Judge Hand in the course of an opinion which he 
rendered in a case involving patents in the manu- 
facture of chemicals. He said: 

“TI. cannot stop without calling attention to the 
extraordinary condition of the law which makes it 
possible for a man without any knowledge of even 
the rudiments of chemistry to pass upon such ques- 
tions as these. ... In Germany they do quite dif- 
ferently. There the courts summon technical judges 
to whom technical questions are submitted and who 
‘an independently pass upon the issues without blindly 
groping among testimony wholly out of their ken. 
How long we shall continue to blunder along without 
the aid of unpartisan and authoritative scientific as- 
sistance in the administration of justice, no one 
knows, but all fair persons not conventionalized by 
provincial legal habits of mind ought, J should think, 
to unite to effect some such advances.” 

The defects in our patent system have been well 
brought out in an address before one of the sections 
of the American Chemical Society, by Louis C. 
Raegener, and which it seems to me you might repro- 
duce for the benefit of your readers, with much greater 
advantage to them than the article which you have 
already published. I am inclosing a copy of it. 

T am, sir, 
CLIFFORD RICHARDSON. 


AGAINST A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH 
Boston, Massacuusetts, November 8, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—I have read the communication of John A. 
Wyeth, M.D., in the current issue of your publication. 
Dr. Wyeth starts out to make a plea for a national 
Department of Health with a physician as secretary 
in the Cabinet. He then goes on to tell what good 
work has been done without such a Department of 
Health. 

The instances he enumerates are in connection with 
work that is in the hands of the government and would 
naturally come under the discipline of the army 
service. [ do not think any of his, illustrations 
furnish one iota of argument for the establishment of 
a national health bureau to have jurisdiction over the 
people of these free United States. Loeal health 
boards are quite capable of coping with all conditions 
that may arise. 

The people of Massachusetts who wish freedom and 
liberty relative to the care of their own bodies are 
called to the State House each session of the Legisla- 
ture to protest against the continued attempts to 
cireumscribe their personal rights. Should this na- 
tional Department of Health become an actuality with 
a powerful bureaucracy at Washington, it would be a 
still greater hardship, net only for Massachusetts 
people who object to being told what they shall do 
and how they shall do it, but for regidents of all other 
States. 

The apparent strength of Dr. Wyeth’s argument is 
killed by the last paragraph of his communication. 
He admits that this is an attempt of the 130,000 voters 
of the medical profession of the United States, repre- 
sented by the American Medical Association, to dietate 
to the American people how they shall doctor and who 
they shall have for their doctors. The representatives 
of this medical trust have been at work for five oF six 
vears because they have seen that the people were de- 
pending less upon drugs and doctors and more upon 
themselves. This is a condition that augurs well for 
the laymen, but perhaps does not look so rosy for the 
doctor, 

America needs no national Department of Health. 

I am, sir, 
F. N. BARBOUR. 


HARDSHIPS OF TRAVEL IN EUROPE 
MempPuis, TENNESSEE, October 28, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr.—The plaint of “ An American Abroad” in the 
current issue of the WerrkLy concerning the handling 
of baggage in England is one that has recurred so 
often as almost to be a trite subject, for it seems that 
the conservatism of the Old World will never give way 
to the progress of the New, and adopt the practical 
and eflicient American baggage-checking system, de- 
spite the facet that Americans constitute no small 
proportion of the through travel between European 
points, especially during the summer months, al- 
though Europeans have shown a desire to cater to the 
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American traveling public to the extent of having 
hotels conducted along presumed American lines, with 
* American bars,’’ American prices (!), ete. But the 
excessive charges for baggage transportation in Europe 
rarely ever are dwelt upon. For instance, this sum- 
mer [ took with me on the Nord Express, from Berlin 
to Ostend, and thence across the Channel and up to 
London, a small steamer trunk, weighing, with con- 
tents less than one hundred pounds, and yet the charge 
for its transportation was about $3.50. Yet I pre- 
sume this was in keeping with the customary high 
railway charges in Europe, for I have paid as much 
railway fare on a so-called “train de luxe” going 
from Paris to Switzerland, and consuming about 
twelve hours for the journey, as one would pay m 
going from Chicago to New York—twice the distance 
—on one of the eighteen-hour trains, with all their 
superior equipment. I have traveled on the “ Orient 
Express,” the * Nord Express,” and other of the extra- 
fare “trains de luxe” and “trains rapide” over 
various portions of the Continent, but I think our 
ordinary fast mail or express trains, without extra 
fare, are superior in every way to even the very best 
of European trains, to say nothing of the extra-fare 
trains maintained on various of our large railroad 
systems between prominent points. These European 
“trains de luxe” are luxurious only in the prices they 
charge, and the close little sleeping-cars, poorly 
ventilated and exceedingly dirty, are such as to dis- 
courage night traveling on the Continent. Our Pull- 
man cars are so much more comfortable and _ better 
ventilated, and so much more reasonable in charges, 
that it is always a marvel to me how some Americans 
can claim greater comfort and dilate upon the superi- 
ority of European sleeping-cars. This reminds me 
that a year or so ago I saw in the WEEKLY a letter 
from some one deprecating our ‘dining-car service. I 
have done a great deal of European traveling, and 
have had occasion to eat in European dining-cars nu- 
merous times, much to my regret, and how any one 
ean regard the foreign dining-car service, with its 
stereotyped table d’héte, its pale-blue heavy crockery, 
its far from clean brown-clad and insufficient attend- 
ants, its—shall I use the expression?—sloppy service, 
is beyond my comprehension. Oftentimes have I ob- 
served native travelers in the diners wiping out their 
plates and wiping off their knives, forks, and spoons 
with their napkins—evidently a precaution born of 
intimate knowledge. My experience has been that 
American railway dining-cars are cleaner, their table- 
ware more attractive, the attendants cleaner in their 
white coats and aprons, the service prompter, the 
food far better and of greater variety, and the prices 
comparatively no more. I am not prone to prodding 
the eagle to make him scream, but I do think railway 
transportation and equipment in America far excel 
that of Europe. I am, sir, 
RICHMOND McKINNEY. 


DESTRUCTIONISTS AHOY! GIVE THINGS A 
CHANCE! 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, September 15, IQII- 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—As a constant reader of your very sane publi- 
cation I take the liberty of making a few suggestions 
en a matter which seems of great importance. 

We have been for some years headed in the wrong 
direction. Grand-standers, muckrakers, and destruc- 
tionists under various euphonious titles have filled 
the public eye and ear with screeds and clamor, and 
have presented distorted views until thinking people 
have grown weary. 

Sound has assumed the place of substance, and the 
advertisements of “holier than thou” destructionists 
have usurped achievement. 

Neither long coats, long hair, blatant voices, nor 
malicious muckraking ever produced a value, marketed 
a product, or coined an industrial dollar. 

The larger part of daily-press space has been filled 
with the pen products of destructionists. 

Let us get down to a few fundamentals, let us forget 
for a few moments “tariff barons,” “ rich malefac- 
tors,” “money trusts,” “predatory wealth,” and 
similar nomenclature, and cease calling names and ob- 
serve cold, hard foundation facts. 

To upbuild a successful industrial enterprise re- 
quires ability, industry, money, credit, courage, and 
foresight. The creative and administrative head of 
a successful business enterprise must think clearly, 
see far, and have the most dauntless courage and un- 
ending patience. He must have in the highest degree 
what has been well styled the “ gift of continuity.” 

All the denunciatory destructionists’ oratory ever 
uttered and all the millions of lines produced by 
yauckrakers will not advance prosperity the fractional 
part of a farthing. 

In England, France, and Germany, our only real in- 
dustrial rivals, the governmentgdoes everything fairly 
possible to aid, sustain, and encourage industrial 
enterprises. In those countries, officials, legislators, 
and publicists practise constructive instead of destrue- 
tive tactics. 

From the President of the United States to the 
humblest messenger in the National government, and 
from the Governor to the humblest janitor in forty- 
odd State governments, every one of them is really 
the employee and servant of industrial success, whose 
tax-paying ability sustains him in office and in live- 
lihood. As a whole, during the past few years, with a 
few brilliant exceptions, the National government and 
the forty-odd State governments, through legislators, 
attorneys, boards. officials, commissions, courts, and 
committees, have done everything possible to shackle, 
impede or destroy the men, institutions, corporations, 
and enterprises whose money in the shape of huge 
taxes, expended most lavishly, has sustained them. 
Destruction, not construction, has been aimed at. Caus- 
tie criticism, not helpful suggestion, has held the stage. 

Let us frankly admit that there are faults, errors, 
and injustices in our methods of industrialism, tariff, 
and finance. Let us seek to rectify such improper 
conditions as exist sanely and helpfully and get out 
of the noxious atmosphere of hysterical destruc- 
tionism. 

Why not pause a moment, take the sober second 
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thought, and realize that there is an end to human 
patience and to industrial resources? Why continu- 
ously beat the “goose that lays the golden egg”? 
Men of large affairs are human—just as human as 
hysterical destructionists and muckrakers—and they 
may grow weary of serving as targets. If they should, 
perchance, decide to cease efforts and pull down the 
targets there would not only be nothing to shoot at, 
but no ammunition to shoot with, and the host of 
destructive so-called statesmen and the army of muck- 
rakers might have the opportunity to try a little con- 
structive bread-and-meat work themselves. They 
might find construction not so simple as destruction, 
and industrial success not quite so simple as_ the 
criticism of it. Continuous carping criticism, menda- 
cious, malicious muckraking persistently pursued over 
a term of years can convert the most genuine pros- 
perity into complete business paralysis. 

Let us cease the grinding out of literally hundreds 
of thousands of laws and hepelessly entangling our- 
selves in red tape of our own weaving. Let us admit 
in our own minds and show by our deeds that we do 
not believe that every man or institution or enterprise 
or corporation striving for industrial success should 
be hampered and beaten down. 

Let us get out of our heads the ridiculous notion 
that men can be forced to be competing industrial foes 
by passing laws. The economic history of the present 
generation, if it proves anything, proves that co- 
operation far surpasses ruthless competition. 

Let us recognize patent, proven, industrial facts, 
and address ourselves to a helpful solution and dele- 
gate destructionists and muckrakers to the rear, where 
they really belong. Let us get out of the realm of 
hysteria, destructionism, and caustic criticism and 
get into the realm of sanity and constructive and co- 
operative helpfulness. 

Measured by soil productiveness, by amount of 
wages paid, by huge sums of accumulated savings, by 
comfortable standards of living, by highly favorable 
export balances, or by any other known measurement, 
the present real prosperity of the United States is un- 
exampled in the world’s history. Let us seek to in- 
crease rather than diminish this condition by being 
sane, helpful, courageous, properly conservative, and 
constructive. Destruction is easy, construction is 
difficult. 

Let us, therefore, when hearing the diatribes of de- 
structionists or the howlings of hysteria, or reading 
the output of muckrakers, scrutinize such sayings and 
doings closely and let us apply our observation, com- 
mon sense, and unprejudiced judgment to actual facts. 
In short, let us be sane, helpful. and constructive, in- 
stead of hysterical and destructive. 

I am, sir, 
WALLACE CAMPBELL. 


DISPLEASED WITH US 
First Baptist CHuRcH, Pecos, Texas, November 11, 1g1t. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Your request for your next dollar is at hand. 
I must confess that this is the one trade that I have 
ever made that is-utterly annoying to me. Your miser- 
able pretense in your editorials on Prohibition is 
enough to sicken hope in the human race. How can 
you come to such a state of mind and morals as to 
even dream that a seriously minded man could be led 
to believe the vapid vaporings of paid editors in favor 
of the breweries of this and other countries? Oh, the 
shame that the very papers that we might expect to 
stand for cleanness are filled to the brim with trans- 
parent evasion, not to say falsehood. 

God is on his throne and the judgment comes on 
apace. What is to be the answer of the blind leaders 
of the blind? Will truth hide her face and the Devil 
remain on the throne forever? 

You answer you do not need my sermon, and [ 
answer [ did not subscribe fer the maudlin fruit of 
subsidy and the spew of moral perverts. <A picture of 
Samson in the lap of the whore would be an appro- 
priate frontispiece to some American publications, 
except that Samson would deserve some apologies. 

Lost hope in men? No, not till God is dead and 
vice becomes the guardian of virtue. 

I am, sir, 
J. B. Coie, 
Pastor. 





Renunciation 
‘I shall never be President.’—W. J. BRYAN. 


Now that is the way to talk, my boy, 
A mighty good way to talk. 
Good words like these fill our hearts with joy— 
They’re white as a piece of chalk! 
It’s fine and fair 
To hear such rare 
Resolves from a man like you. 
We note the fact, 
With a deal of tact, 
That it’s every bit of it true! 


It’s mighty fine for a chap, old Top, 
To turn the old White House down. 
There’s many a man that never would stop 
His quest for the Yankee Crown. 
It isn’t a job 
That even a snob 
Would willingly e’er refuse; 
And that is a thing 
That gives the ring 
Of gold to these words of youse. 


It’s mighty good for to hear you say 
In terms we can understand 
That your back is turned on the broad highway 
That leads to the promised land— 
And I'll tell you, Bill, 
As my eyelids fill 
When I think of- you on the shelf, 
T’ll join you there 
; Like a comrade square, 
And turn down the job myself! 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


COME OFF, UNCLE SAM—CAN’T YOU TAKE A JOKE?” 
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MR. WICKERSHAM 
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AN APPRECIATION 


By Henry M. Alden 


With Some Characteristic Examples of the late artist’s work 














One of the illustrations for ‘Old Chester Tales” 




















From “The Old Captain” 
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“ Washington and Nellie Custis.” 





Frontispiece to ‘“ Harper’s Monthly” for Nov., 1896 
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Italy, November 9th, it is our painful office to 

record, had been for more than thirty years in- 
timately associated, both as author and artist, with 
the periodical publications of Harper & Brothers—in 
later years more especially with their MaGAzINE, 
though his earliest triumphs were won in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY. The news of his death will bring sorrow 
to the hearts of all our readers. He has passed away 
at the very height of his career and in the prime of 
his manhood, while absorbed in the prosecution of a 
work which engaged his most ardent enthusiasm and 
the most distinctive qualities of his genius. He had 
been abroad since the summer of 1910. It was_ his 
first visit to Europe. And he was in Italy—the home 
of poetry and song, the treasure-house of all the arts! 
But his quest was not for the old masters. He 
sought for sometbing older than any art-gallery or 
academic haunt could yield, something more native 
and elemental, Jodged in the hearts and forever em- 
bodied in the idiomatic speech of the people. 

Before he went abroad Pyle had sought this kind 
of treasure at home, in out-of-the-way places, in the 
Peninsular Canaan of the Eastern Shore, in old 
Dunkard and Quaker settlements, in the haunts and 
legends of pirates and buccaneers; and when the con- 
temporary environment failed him he had recourse to 
history, reverting to Colonial annals, to the England 
of the Roundheads, and even back to those Arthurian 
legends upon which he loved to dwell. 

This peculiarity set Pyle apart from all the other 
eminent artists of his time, and it was this mainly 
that made him an author. He loved to tell a quaint 
and antique tale as well as to picture it. Abbey 
found delight in knightly legend, but nothing could 
have persuaded him even to associate it with litera- 
ture. Nothing could have kept- Pyle from bringing 
speech into company with his colors. Thus the whole 
form and scheme of art was conceived differently by 
these men. 

We see then clearly why Pyle, after his technical 
art-training, did not look to London or Paris for his 
inspiration. For his purpose he did not need them. 
He achieved rare technical distinction. His color- 
sense was a native possession, but it was, in the 
course of his career, developed to exquisite perfection. 
No artist has surpassed lim in the application of this 
sense te the process of color-reproduction in magazine 
illustration. 

Creative imagination of a peculiarly original sort 
characterized all of Pyle’s work, both as artist and as 
writer. He was not literary in his writing any more 
than he was academic in his art. But there was 
always the subjective prompting, however clear and 
bold tie projection. He was spiritually alKed to 
Swedenborg. No adventure attracted him unless it 
was an adventure of the soul—never subtle, always 
elemental, and according to a man’s nature, and there- 
fore often evil. This was as apparent in his early 
stories as in his current Italian folk-lore tales. Per- 
haps his subjective disposition, in this peculiarity of 
it, is disclosed best by contrast with artists who, like 
Remington, loved adventure for its own sake—tough 
fighting, military combats, pioneer roughing, bronco- 
busting. and the like—the wholly external thing. We 
could hardly think of Pyle as an expert war corre- 
spondent. 

We have lost not only a great artist and a great 
imaginative writer. but a great soul. 


[iais, PYLE, whose sudden death at Florence, 
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SOME INTERESTING IMPRESSIONS OF THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON OF OUR STATE DEPARTMENT 


HEN the Mukden viceroy went to 
the station to meet Prince Tsai- 
4 chen on his way home to Peking 
from the coronation at London, the 
prince sobbed and wept because (1) 
England only gave him thirty- 
f sixth place at the coronation, imme- 
diately before the “lost state” of 
Egypt; (2) at the King’s banquet, 
and again at the Foreign Office banquet, he was in- 
vited without his staff, though the envoys of Japan, 

Europe, and America brought their suites. _More- 

over, the language used toward him was cold; and 

when he was decorated, he alone (and not his suite) 
received an order. This treatment, he complained, 
contrasted very unfavorably with that received at 

King Edward’s coronation; and even with that (less 
courteous) at King Edward’s funeral. Consequently, 

he kept his blinds down all the way in the Russian 
train, and would not see any one. He blamed the 
London minister, Liu Yuh-Lin, for not having made 
it clear that he was an Imperial Prince. 

This never would have happened had Prince Tsai- 
chen been visiting us. There is a reason; his name is 
Adee. 

If you were living at Washington and held an offi- 
cial position of sufficient rank and importance, it 
might easiiy happen that you would be called upon 
to entertain at dinner some evening an ambassador, 
a Korean prince, a pretender to the throne of Portu- 
gal, an associate justice of the Supreme Court and a 
Senator from Oklahoma who were not on speaking 
terms, an exiled Shah of Persia, the Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Peoria, the Assistant Fish 
Commissioner, a retired admiral of the Navy, and the 
president-general of the Daughters of the American 

evolution. Assuming that they were all sticklers 
{and this is a safe assumption) for precedence, how 
to seat them would be a problem, unless you knew and 
were in the good graces of one certain man. 

His name is Adee. 

Suppose you, a lawyer of renown, or a politician 
of consequence and experience in domestic affairs, 
were suddenly elevated to the office of Secretary of 
State in some President’s cabinet. This happens once 
every four years, or oftener, to some distinguished 
citizen. It is easily conceivable that it might 
promptly become your duty to write a note to the 
Powers, saying in substance, “ If you don’t want your 
heads punched, leave China alone.” Or to some cer- 
tain Power, saying “If you know what’s good for 
you, you won’t interfere with Americans doing busi- 
ness in Manchuria.” In writing diplomatic notes it 
is not so much what you say as the manner of saying 
it that counts. The perfect diplomatic note can be 
read either forward or backward with equal ease, and 
on the surface it must say just as much one way as 
the other; and that is nothing. It must be as harm- 
less on its face as a description of the scenery. Natu- 
rally, to acquire an art like that requires years of 
experience. Henry James might do it after a few 
trials, but no Secretary of State of recent years has 
come into office (or left it) with such skill at his 
command. Still, the notes are written, and they are 
masterpieces of their kind. 

Adee is the reason. 

Assume that you have been elected President of the 
United States (and this is much more likely to hap- 
pen if Jonathan Bourne’s dream comes true and all 
of the States have Presidential primaries). One of 
your duties would be to write letters of congratula- 
tion to, say, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg on the birth 
of a son, or you might have to condone with the 
Duchess of Schleswig-Holstein on the death of her 
great uncle, the Archduke of Something Else, or with 
the Emperor of Abyssinia on the sudden demise of a 
favorite wife. These are not little notes that may be 
“dashed off.” There are certain fixed gradations of 
grief or happiness to be felt by rulers and potentates 
that have been carefully formulated through years of 
international correspondence. The President of the 
United States is much more grieved when the King of 
England loses a cousin than he is when- the Crown 
Prince of Siam loses a son. 

There is only one person among us whe knows pre- 
cisely how much sorrier the President is. His name 
is Adee, 

Alvey Augustus Adee, Second Assistant Secretary 
of State, is a unique figure at Washington. He is the 
complete diplomatist. He is our only permanent 
official. ‘He is the man who is declared not to exist, 
the indispensable person. Nobody who knows the 
government at Washington can imagine the State De: 
partment without Mr. Adee. He knows what Secre- 
tary John Forsyth wrote to our Minister in London 
in the year 1835 about the Canadian fisheries dispute. 
He knows what our Minister to Portugal reported to 
Secretary Marcy in the year 1854 about the state of 
that one-time monarchy. He knows the intrigues of 
the court of China. He knew before the Shah of 
Persia knew it himself, that he was to be deposed 
and exiled. He knows how much money the ex-Sultan 
of Turkey had and where he had it deposited. He 
could seat a dinner party in the Imperial Court at 
Peking without making a mistake, or lay out a 
bicycle tour through Germany with equal ease and 
precision, and his advice on either problem would be 
final and authoritative. 

Mr. Adee completed twenty-five years of continuous 
service as an assistant secretary of state, and forty- 
two years of continuous service in our diplomatic 
service last August. He was born in Astoria, New 
York, on November 27, 1842. His first service in the 
diplomatic corps was as secretary of the American 








By Edward G. Lowry 


legation at Madrid, to which he was appointed on 
September 9, 1870, and, in the absence of the chargé 
d'affaires, assumed the duties of that office. He re- 
mained at this post until 1877, when, because of ill 
health, he returned to the United States. Shortly 
after his return he was appointed chief of the diplo- 
matic bureau, which place he held until July -18, 1882, 
when President Arthur appointed him third assistant 
secretary of state. President Cleveland promoted Mr. 
Adee to second assistant secretary of state on August 
3, 1886. In this capacity he has served under Presi- 
dents McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. Mr. Adee was 
appointed by President McKinley as Secretary of State 
ad interim to fill a vacancy, and he served in that 
capacity twelve days. He was also a witness to the 
signing of the Treaty of Paris, between the United 
States and Spain, and assumed the duties of Secre- 
tary of State in one of the most critical periods of 
the Chinese Boxer troubles. 

Many of the diplomatic notes which have estab- 
lished or readjusted our relations with other nations 
at critical periods have been written by Mr. Adee 
and then signed and despatched without alteration 
by the Secretary of State or the President. Mr. Adee 
is credited with having invented the phrase “ admin- 
istrative entity” in Mr. Hay’s famous Chinese note. 
All of the chancelleries of the world have tried to 
fathom and interpret this phrase, but without success. 
It seems to mean whatever the occasion requires it 
shall mean. Mr. Adee was the only man who could 
write a despatch which President Cleveland would 
sign without changing. 
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This indispensable diplomatist speaks and writes 
fluently French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and all 
the rhetoricians might go to school to him in the use 
of the English language. As he employs it it is 
either a filmy veil, an opaque cloud, or as luminous 
as light itself. Among Mr. Adee’s minor functions 
are the writing of the annual Thanksgiving procla- 
mation of the President, and the President’s addresses 
of welcome to foreign ambassadors and ministers 
when they come to the White House to present their 
credentials. These the President either reads or 
speaks from memory at the time of the presentation. 
During all of Mr. Adee’s service as assistant secretary 
of State it is not of record that any Secretary of 
State, with the possible exception of Mr. Gresham, 
ever took any important action without having Mr. 
Adee prepare his case. Secretaries Hay and Root 
leaned upon him heavily, as does Mr. Knox at the 
present time. 

Mr. Adee’s knowledge of form and precedent is 
genuinely believed to be all-embracing and _letter- 
perfect. He is a singularly modest man and does his 
honest best to hide his light. All that is known of 
the value of his services and his really marvelous 
knowledge of diplomatic affairs becomes public prop- 
erty through the consistent and freely expressed 
praises of his superiors. Mr. Adee is written about 
in the public prints as much as any man in public 
life, and he has never kept a scrapbook. So far as 
is known, he does not even read any of the things 
that are printed in praise of his work. Therefore his 
biographers of the press always feel at liberty to 
praise him as openly and unstintedly as they believe 
he deserves. 

Mr. Adee is supposed to be deaf. It seems to be a 
peculiar sort of deafness that enables him to hear 
what he cares to hear and to remain oblivious to 
things that annoy or bore him. One of his biographers 
calls attention to another infirmity which has stood 
him in equally good stead in his official life. That is 
a temper worthy of his Scottish ancestry. This writer, 
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who knew Mr. Adee for many years, noted of this 
temper: when it is calm, he is urbanity exemplified; 
when it explodes, let those who stand nearest look 
out for themselves! His underlings live in awe of 
this sort of demonstration after having witnessed one, 
and it makes some of them more careful with their 
work; while outsiders having frequent business with 
the department learn to avoid irritating importunities 
and other breaches of courtesy. 

Now and then it is the innocent, animate or in- 
animate, who suffer because the guilty are out of 
reach. Gossip used to have it that on one occasion 
Adee came back to his room after a very annoying 
interview in the Secretary's office, and began to scatter 
his books and papers this way and that, now slam- 
ming a bulky volume upon the floor, now sweeping 
a pile of unsigned letters into the waste-basket, and 
otherwise reducing the top of his writing-table to a 
plain of desolation. 

Toward the close of the outburst a messenger 
entered, bearing the modest luncheon Adee had ordered 
before going out. Its most conspicuous factor was a 
large piece of pie. Reaching for that as he had 
reached for the laws, treaties, and correspondence 
which he had lately sent hurtling through space, Adee 
flung it straight at the messenger’s head. The 
frightened servitor dodged, and the pie shot over him, 
plastering itself, in all its juicy exuberance, against 
the portrait of a distinguished Secretary of State of 
a past era which hung on the wall behind. What pur 
ports to be the mark of it is still pointed out, on the 
sly, to visitors. There was always an apocryphal odor 
about this story, and I should not wish to vouch for 
its truth. 

Secretary Hay once said, “ Adee would make a good 
Bible. He can begin at the creation and tell me how 
everything was done in the past, and wind up by in- 
structing me in my duties as head of this department. 
And the beauty of it is that I know I sha’n’t go far 
astray if 1 follow him.” 

Mr. Adee is daily called upon during the Washing- 
ton winter season to assist bewildered official hostesses 
in seating their dinner-parties. Only once was he 
ever known to fail, and even then he found a way out, 
It happened that, in making up her invitation list, 
the wife of one of the cabinet officers found too late 
that she had invited two naval officers who were 
deadly enemies and two titled foreigners between 
whose families there had been a feud for generations. 
A matron, then acknowledged as a social leader, was 
invited, but in the same mail the woman who had 
contributed most to the hard task she found in obtain- 
ing social recognition in Washington was also asked 
to be a guest. Secretary Hay turned the delicate 
task over to Mr. Adee. After listening attentively 
to the woman’s story he turned toward Mr. Hay, and, 
with a twinkle in his eye, said: “ Well, Mr. Secretary, 
under the circumstances, if I were the lady, I should 
become desperately ill and indefinitely postpone the 
dinner.” 

The following incident occurred at one of the clubs 
in Washington some years ago, when one of the foreign 
ambassadors and Mr. Adee met. Both were just re- 
covering from the grip. 

‘“Ah, how do you feel, Mr, Ambassador?’ 
Mr. Adee. 

* Most awfully stupid and worn, don’t you know, 
Mr. Secretary. I am so exhausted from my long 
illness that I can hardly drag one foot after the 
other.” 

Mr. Adee shook his head, and then, brightening up, 
suggested: “ Yes, true; but don’t you know, under the 
circumstances, you should be glad you are not a 
centipede ?” 

Gaillard Hunt, who served in the State Depart- 
ment with Mr. Adee, tells this story: Some years ago 
a certain under-official in the State Department went 
to the Secretary of State, James G. Blaine, and asked 
him to appoint him to a vacancy among the assistant 
secretaries, 

“Why,” said Mr. Blaine, “it would not be doing 
you a kindness; ‘you would lose the place when the 
administration changed.” 

“Why so?” said the applicant. “ Look at Adee.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Blaine, slowly, “ Adee is—Adee.” 

Volumes could not have said more. He stands in a 
class by himself, without prototype or understudy, 
and when he shall pass off the stage a search will 
have to.be made for some one now unknown to play 
his réle. What Mr. Blaine himself thought of him 
was shown in a remark he once made to a_ visitor 
who happened to enter his room as Mr. Adee was 
leaving it. ‘‘ There goes a great man,” he said. 

Mr. Adee is the second man of his type who has had 
service in the State Department at Washington. His 
precursor was William Hunter, of Rhode Island, who 
secured a clerkship in the department in 1829, was 
promoted to be a chief of bureau in 1833, and became 
chief clerk in 1852, at a time when Daniel Webster 
was Secretary of State. Because there were no 
assistant secretaries in those days, Mr. Hunter was 
sometimes called upon to act as head of the depart- 
ment. The office of second assistant secretary was ex- 
pressly created for him in 1866. He held it for 
twenty years, until his death in 1886, when Mr. Adee 
succeeded him. Thus it comes about that in the 
entire history of our government only two men have 
served as second assistant secretary of state. It 
would be, perhaps, impossible to find a parallel to 
that afforded by these two men in any other depart- 
ment of the government. ‘ 

Mr. Adee is as prized and permanent a possession 
of the Federal government as is the Great Seal of 
State which his department is charged with keeping. 
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T was to a large extent in the in- 
terests of the spectator that the 
Rules Committee, the football court 
of last resort, abolished the old-time 
ve mass play that had made of the 
great fall college game merely a 
mob of huge young men, pushing 
and pulling back and forth over 
the gridiron, and hiding from view 
the bone of their contention, an inflated yellow oval. 
Kicking was resorted to as a last resort only, and the 
late Gordon Brown, captain of one of the most power- 
ful elevens ever turned cut at Yale, used to say, 
smiling over the remembrance of those old marches 
down the field: * We had no kicker. We did not need 
one, We could take the 
ball from our own two- 
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just back of the center, and the other backs in a row 
just behind the quarter. Yet in the actual game 
nowadays the men appear in these positions in probably 
not more than twenty-five per cent. of the plays. The 
various shift formations have disposed of the old style 
of play with end against end, tackle against tackle, 
guard against guard, and center against center. Even 
to men who follow the game from the opening of the 
season these shifts are often puzzling. How much 
more puzzling they are to the occasional spectator, 
only the man who has heard the running fire of com- 
ment in the stands can realize. The scoreboard is a 
great help, of course, but the scoreboard throws no 
light on the formations, either of attack or defense. 
There is nothing for it, then, but to begin with a 





yard line the length of 
the field for a_ touceh- 
down.” It was a_ for- 
tunate or an unusually 
keen spectator = who 
caught a glimpse of the 
ball in the course of 
this procession — of 
ninety yards or more. 

The game was dull in 
spite of all its sponsors 
could urge in its de- 
fense,-and it) was in- 
evitable that in the 
course of time the man 
who journeyed many 
miles to witness this 
peculiar form of push- 
bali—for to him it was 


nothing else — would 
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So when reform was 
demanded = on_ the 
ground that the game 
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was too often apt to re- 
sult in fatal injuries, 
or in hurts that cerip- 
pled men for life, the 
general public was_ be- 
hind that demand, not 
alone on the ground of 
mere humanity, — but 
also on the excellent 
ground that said pub- 
lic had some rights as 
occupants of two-dollar seats—the inalienable right 
to see the ball and find out what was being done 
with it. 

With the advent of thé forward pass and the .on- 
side kick, the old-time players said that the game 
had lost most of its charm, but the increased public 
support, and the rapidly growing publie interest in 
the finesse of play were proof positive that a long 
stride forward had been taken. Under the existing 
rules it is almost always possible to see the ball. But 
the game goes at such a pace nowadays that it is 
still extremely difficult for the untrained spectator 
to keep up with it, 

In the old days the spectator saw too little of the 
ball. Now he sees too much, With the development 
of the onside kick and forward pass, interest in the 
work of the line that makes victory possible has 
waned simply because the average man, not being 
wall-eyed, cannot follow both the ball and the work 
of the players not immediately engaged in swinging 
along with the runner, catching, kicking, passing, and 
receiving passes. Yet the real key to the effective- 
ness of the play is not to be found in the course the 
ball or the runner takes, but in the formation from 
which the play is made. The rule-makers, then, have 
made it possible for the average spectator to enjoy 
the work of a few stars who make brilliant runs and 
the like, while practically killing interest in the 
play of the forwards, upon which rests in large 
measure the success of any system of attack or de- 
fense. 

Another forward step in the art of football has 
added to the bewilderment of the man in the stadium. 
The average onlooker has firmly fixed in his mind the 
old formation with seven men on the line, the quarter 


THE NEW RULES HAVE 
BALL, ESPECIALLY SINCE 
PUSHING AND PULLING 
STANT LATER, IT WOULD 

THE OPEN 


Beginning a run around tackle 


MADE IT POSSIBLE TO FOLLOW THE MAN WITH THE 
HE CANNOT BE COVERED BY MEN OF HIS OWN TEAM 
HIM. HAD THE PHOTOGRAPH BEEN TAKEN AN _ IN- 
HAVE SHOWN THE MAN WITH THE BALL WELL OUT IN 
CUTTING LOOSE FROM HIS INTERFERENCE 


careful study of the players, in the hope of finding 
some peculiarity of dress that will make them easier 
to trace. This simplest of expedients is too often 
overlooked by the man who has not learned to get 
his players straightened out in his mind before they 
come into actual conflict. The first aid to the spec- 
tator, and one seldom realized, is the opportunity to 
look over the teams in the old-fashioned formation 
while running through signals prior to the opening 
of play. In this preliminary warming-up none of the 
advanced , plays is used, and the men are easy to 
identify. 

The next step is to study the defensive armor of 
each man, and to memorize any peculiarities of 
costume. One man will wear a bandage about his 
head, another: will have a bandaged hand, others will 
wear head-guards of various styles. It is seldom that 
any two of these head-pieces are exactly alike. 

Some men wear the union suit—canvas jacket and 
trousers joined by a broad band of webbing. As a 
rule the ends—eligible to receive the forward pass— 
wear a white arm-band, cross belts, or a large white 
square on the back of the jacket, the last a Yale inno- 
vation. As a rule the Eli backs as well as ends wear 
this big patch, and it is a great help to identification 
in the course of actual play. 

As soon as possible after the kick-off the spectator 
should school himself to a disregard of the ball for 
the time.being. This is perhaps the most difficult 
task of all, for there is a fascination in following the 
ball that grips even the more experienced watcher, and 
makes it difficult for him to stick to his original plan. 
With the exception of a run for a touchdown from the 
kick-off, or a fumbled or blocked punt, the first 
minute or two of play are not likely to produce any- 





thing that will be missed by the man who is not fol- 
lowing the ball. 

Since plays succeed or fail through the combined 
work of the entire team, it follows that the man with 
the ball may be yards away from a team mate who is 
doing yeoman service in keeping a player of the de- 
fense out of action. If the spectator follows the runner 
he will miss much of this important blocking off and 
interference. The best plan is to take the attack 
first—the line, after that the backs, and then study 
the defense in the same order. 

In plunges through the line there must be an open- 
ing, and it is the way in which these openings are 
made that stamp the running attack of the eleven as 
successful or otherwise. It is well, then, to watch 
the line just before the play is made. and to keep one’s 
eye on it until the runner comes up into the opening. 
After that the man with the ball may be followed, if 
he is successful in getting through. When the time 
comes to kick, the punter is not the profitable man 
to watch. The spectator should note carefully the pro- 
tection, which usually consists of one back to the left 
and two to the right—this if the kicker is a right- 
footed punter—for on this protection depends the suc- 
cess. of the play. The three backs are expected to 
take men who egme storming through the line in the 
hope of blocking the kick, and to block or to upset 
them. The proper formula would be: watch the pro- 
teeting backs on the first kick. the line on the second, 
the kicker on the third, and the ends and other for- 
wards going down the field on the fourth. In this 
way the kicking game is easily sized up. 

The next step is to study the defense, which on run- 
ning plays is usually divided into three zones—the 
line, the ‘loose center” and full-back, the two half- 
backs, and the quarter-back. Under the existing rules 
these men are the mainstays of the defense, for they 
are supposed to plug up the holes in the line. After 
two or three plays it is not difficult to get an idea of 
how well the men are accomplishing the task in hand. 
The “loose center” and the full-back, being nearest 
te the line, are the first to take a runner coming 
through. The half-backs drive in to stop runs on 
tackle and around the end, should the end and tackle 
be turned. If by any chance the defensive backs are 
put out of the play, it is important to note by whom 
and how it is done—whether by forwards or by inter- 
fering backs ahead of the runner. 

A brief study of the customary generalship will also 
help the spectator, as it will give him an idea of what 
plays to expect in certain territory. 

Both in attack and defense the wind is a_ great 
factor. With it a team is told to play fast, to use the 
kicking game and plenty of open play until the 
chance comes to score by means of a series of rapid 
dashes, by a forward pass, or by a drop or placement 
kick from the field. Against the wind, the chief reli- 
ance is the running game, for it uses up time. In such 
a situation the team in possession of the ball clings to 
it as long as possible. 

Again, it is forbidden to run the ball, save one play 
to windward if necessary, when in one’s own territory. 
As a rule the punting is done on first down. Once a 
team crosses the center of the field the running game 
swings into action, and the forward pass, forbidden 
in defensive ground, is also employed, generally before 
the third down. When kicking in the enemy’s terri- 
tory, it is considered good generalship to “ shoot for 
the goal” by means of a drop kick or placement, pref- 
erably the latter. The preference is due to the fact 
that the placement kick is considered the safer, and 
that if the formation is used before the third down, 
there is an opportunity to make a fake play from it, a 
forward pass, an onside kick, or even a simple run. 

Broadly speaking, then, one attempts no attack in 
his own territory, and turns on the running and pass- 
ing game only after the center of the field has been 
passed. One may therefore look for a kick on first 
down in nine cases out of ten. In the attacking terri- 
tory the play of the big elevens varies greatly, but if a 
team is close to the side of the field, at least one run 
out may be expected, for, lose or gain, such a play is 
necessary in order to bring the ball into a good posi- 
tion in front of the goal-posts preparatory to an at- 
tempt at kicking a goal from the field. Generalship 
varies according to the coaching system followed, but 
in general these simple rules are considered sound 
football by most of the keener students of the game. 

















THIS PLAY IS THE MOST SPECTACULAR IN MODERN FOOTBALL. 
BOON TO THE SPECTATOR, WHO FINDS IT THE EASIEST OF ALL PLAYS TO FOLLOW. 


ILLUSTRATION, THE BALL APPEARING OVER THE 
IN POSITION TO TAKE THE PASS, 


The forward pass, apotheosis of open football 


HEADS OF THE PLAYERS IN THE CENTRAL GROUP. 
THE BIG ELEVENS, EAST AND WEST 
10 


PERMITTED UNDER THE RULES IN ORDER TO SPREAD THE DEFENSE, THIS PLAY HAS PROVED A 
THE PASS HAS BEEN MADE BY THE THIRD MAN FROM THE LEFT OF THE 
THE FOURTH MAN FROM THE EXTREME RIGHT, AN END, IS 


IT WAS THIS TYPE OF PLAY THAT MADE THE CARLISLE INDIANS FAMOUS, AND IT HAS BEEN USED WITH SUCCESS BY ALL 
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IN SPITE OF A PREVALENT POPULAR IDEA, ITS TRUE FUNCTION IS NOT THE FUR- 
THERANCE OF SPECULATION, BUT THE FINANCING OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


HREE men of business, each well up 
in his own line, were recently asked 
to state what they understood by 
the term “ Wall Street.” The first 
man’s answer was short and to the 
© point—Wall Street, he said, stood 
for the whole system of “ gambling 
‘Z SP ve in stocks and bonds.” The second 
Ze aD man said that he didn’t know much 
about it. “The only times I ever got mixed up with 
Wall Street,” he remarked, ‘“ was once when a smooth 
salesman sold me some stock in an alleged mine out 
in Nevada, and one other time when I was beguiled 
into buying some wireless-telegraph ‘ securities.’”” The 
third man heard the answers of the other two, but 
didn’t quite agree with them. The term Wall 
Street, he declared, meant more than just speculating 
or gambling in securities. To get the real idea of 
what Wall Street really was, you had to’ include 
all the banks and trust companies down in the finan- 
cial district “ which stood in with the speculators and 
made money out of !ending them money to work with.” 

In reply to the question put to the man in the street 
as to what his idea of Wall Street is, you get all 
sorts of answers, but the ones given above are fairly 
representative. Almost always the idea that Wall 
Street is a place given over exclusively to specu- 
lators and people who have worthless securities to 
sell—almost never the idea that it is a legitimate 
institution, a vital part, so to speak, of the country’s 
economic life. This man thinks the whole business 
is rotten and ought to be wiped off the map. That 
man is of a more tolerant disposition—they can 
gamble their heads off for all he cares, as long as 
they don’t bother him. Many men many minds. But 
in only the fewest cases exists any real understanding 
of what Wall Street is—its true functions and its 
tremendous importance to the business of the country. 

Wall Street, as a matter of fact, is not an 
institution at all. It is an evolution, a development. 
From the actual truth nothing could be farther than 
the idea, unfortunately so wide-spread, that an 
aggregation of speculators going by the name of the 
Stock Exchange is the nucleus of the whole thing, and 
that all the banks and bankers and trust companies 
are merely the accessory ‘machinery through which 
the speculation is carried on. The Stock Exchange is 
a big part of Wall Street, and a big amount of bank 
money is all the time being used for speculative pur- 
poses, but that is very far from saying that the Ex- 
change is everything, and that the banks and banking- 
houses exist only to keep it going. It needs only the 
smallest amount of knowledge of conditions as they 
actually are to realize the absurdity of such an idea. 
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up a million on the last move in Reading, or that by 
that same move in Reading some other plunger was 
cleaned out. From the standpoint of public interest 
there is no comparison between the fact that the 
Township of Podunk has raised a hundred thousand 
dollars to build a school-house by selling that many 
bonds in Wall Street, and the fact that John Jones 
ran a “shoe-string” up to a million dollars in the 
stock-market and then dropped it all in one day. If 
by its works Wall Street is known, it is known 
by those works which are all the time being forced 
upon the public’s attention. 

But all the time, whether the public knows it or 
not, the real work of Wall Street is going steadily 
forward. Not speculation—not the separation of the 
unwary one from his hard-earned cash—but the finan- 
cing of legitimate industry. Be the excitement on 
the floor of the Exchange ever so frenzied, all over 
Wall Street, in quiet banking parlors, merchants are 
arranging loans to do_ business on, corporation 
managers are negotiating for fresh capital to be spent 
on improvements and extensions, representatives of 
far-away municipalities are arranging to borrow 
money to build sewers, pave streets, and put up pub- 
lic buildings. Nor, as so many people seem to think, 
are these transactions carried on with one eye on the 
ticker. Financial business of any kind needs know- 
ledge of attendant conditions, but of all popular mis- 
conceptions of Wall Street this one, that the eye 
of the bank-officer or the head of the investment- 
house is glued to the ticker, is about the worst. Mill- 
ions of dollars are borrowed and loaned every day in 
Wall Street by men who have no personal interest 
whatever in the stock-market, and whose knowledge 
of market affairs, indeed, is as limited as their desire 
to concern themselves with this form of financial 
business. 

In the discharge of its true function as a provider 
of capital for legitimate industry, Wall Street di- 
vides its activity into several different classes. First, 
and, perhaps, most important, comes the raising of 
fresh money for great railroads and industrial cor- 
porations through the sale of their bonds and stocks. 
Next co: : the raising of capital for new enterprises 
all over the country, sometimes by direct loans of 
bank-money, but more often by the sale of securities 
to the investment public. Thirdly, there is the work 
of maintaining a market in all these securities, in 
which they can readily be bought and sold, and which 
gives them that quality of “ marketability ” which so 
adds to their desirableness in the eyes of the average 
investor. Fourth and last there is the direct financing 
of business—the discounting of this man’s note and 
the furnishing to that man of the necessary credit 
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Where millions change hands. The floor of the New York Stock Exchange, 
showing trading-posts and the signal system by which members are called 


The spectacular end of Wall Street’s business is the 
speculative end—and that goes ‘a long way toward 
explaining current popular misconception. The fact 
that some railroad out West which wants to open up 
promising territory by building a new line has been 
successful in raising the money in Wall Street. hasn’t 
one-tenth of the interest for the general public con- 
tained in the announcement that this plunger cleaned 


for bringing in a hundred cases of shellac from Singa- 
pore or the shipping of a hundred bales of cotton 
from Memphis to Liverpool. 

Take the first of these divisions of Wall Street’s 
legitimate activity. A great railroad, we will say, 
has so increased its business and sees such a chance 
for increased business ahead, that it decides to borrow, 
say, fifty million dollars to be used in improvements 
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and in the extension of its lines. How to dispose of 
fifty million dollars of its bonds at the highest pos- 
sible price—in other words, where to borrow fifty 
million dollars at the lowest rate—that is the great 
question. Fifty million dollars is a lot of money; no 
bank is in a position to make such a loan. If the rail- 
road tries to offer the bonds direct to the investment 
public, it has to take a chance on what price may be 
offered and lays itself open besides to the dangerous 

















The heart of the financial district, at Nassau and 
Wall streets, where ground space is ai.aost priceless 


‘possibility of having the issue only partly subseribed 
for—something which would hurt its credit badly. 
Just here is where the Wall Street market comes in. 
Concentrating as it were, focusing the whole coun- 
try’s available supply of investment capital at one 
point, the Wall Street market presents a definite solu- 
tion to the question, “ Can these bonds be sold and at 
what price?” If they can be sold, the great Wall 
Street houses and banks know it—they have their 
fingers constantly on the investment pulse of the coun- 
try and are in a position to tell just what investors 
will buy, and what it is futile to offer them. To one 
of these great investment interests, therefore, the 
railroad managers go. “Can these bonds be disposed 
of and at what price?” is their question. And accord- 
ing as investment conditions happen to be, and as 
they figure the prospects for disposing of the bonds, 
the Wall Street bankers will shape their reply. 

Now the sale by a railroad of fifty or a hundred 
million dollars’ worth of its bonds and the distribution 
of the bonds to the investment public is something 
which cannot be accomplished, except through the 
agency of Wall Street. Such a loan necessitates co- 
operation by several big houses. the command of a 
very large amount of credit, distributive facilities of 
the very highest order. And only in Wall Street is 
this combination to be found. There are to be found 
the banking-firms, the banks, and the _ bond-selling 
‘ouses which have been organized for the purpose of 
putting through just such big transactions. The 
banking interests are in close touch with the railroad 
which wants to borrow the money; they know exactly 
what the state of the road’s finances is, and are 
thoroughly familiar with its business and prospects. 
The big banks of deposit stand ready, if the proposi- 
tion is a worthy one, to put up the money which will 
be needed to “ carry ” the bonds during the time when 
their distribution to investors is being effected. The 
investment-houses have the organization, the selling 
force, and the clientéle to do the distributing. All 
three of these classes of bankers co-operate. They 
have co-operated before on dozens of such propositions, 
and in the process they have developed their facilities 
te the highest possible degree. 

That means that the loan can be floated on the best 
possible terms. There is no wastage, no experiment- 
ing at the borrower's expense. It is not going to be 
a question of the railroads offering the bonds and then 
taking chances on how many of them will be sold or 
on what price they will bring. The railroad wants 
the money for some specific purpose. If it ean get 
its bankers in Wall Street to agree to take the bonds, 
and at a fair price, its concern in the matter is at 
an end. The marketing and distribution of the bonds 
are entirely up to the banker. Before he agreed to 
take the bonds and advance the railroad the money, 
he had satisfied himself that he could dispose of them 
at a profit. What banks would lend him the money, 
what other banking-houses he would let in on the 
syndicate, what investment-houses might be relied 








upon to place the securities with investors—all that 
was previously figured out. And as a result of his 
heing able definitely to calculate these things—as a 


result, in other words, of the existence of the Wall 
Street mechanism—the banker was able to take off 
the railroad’s hands the almost impossible task of 


selling its own securities. For his services, of course, 
a substantial commission had to be paid, but even 


making the fullest allowance for such commission, 
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Looking down Wall Street from the busiest corner 
in the financial district. Through the alley at the 
side of the Sub-Treasury passes practically all of 
the gold exported from and imported into the country 


the railroad got its money much more reasonably and 
expeditiously than it could possibly have got it in any 
other way. 

The second division of Wall Street’s activity in 
the way of providing money for business purposes is 
the furnishing of cash, in smaller amounts, for the 
undertaking of new enterprises. A profitable oppor- 
tunity, we will say. presents itself for building an 
interurban electric railway somewhere out in_ the 
Middle West. In the immediate locality there may be 
some capital available, but the rate local investors 
expect to get on their money is apt to be high, and the 
total amount needed may be more than there appears 
to be in sight. So to Wall Street the backers of the 
new project go with their request for capital. Nor, 
if the proposition is a good one, will they have much 
trouble in getting into touch with a house or houses 
able and willing to <dlo the necessary financing. The 
thing has to be right, of course, and there can be no 
question about franchises or right of way or other 
such considerations, but where everything is in order, 
the attention of banking interests can soon enough be 
attracted. Some house with a large list of clients to 
whom it knows it ean sell the bonds, and which has 
the proper facilities for obtaining the necessary credit 
at bank until the will take up the 
proposition and advance the money. That means that 
while the distribution of the bonds is going on, a 
process Which may require a considerable period of 
time. work on the new project can be steadily pushed. 

It would be a mistake to imagine that Wall Street 
is the only place in which such a proposition can be 
finaneed, but it is none the less true that a large part 
of Wall Street’s business is the finding of money for 


bonds are sold, 


enterprise just of this kind. And because on Wall 
Street, as has been said, the country’s available 
capital supply is focused, it is generally the case 


that it is just there that capital is to be had on the 
most favorable terms. Even with issues of moderate 
size, that the marketing and distribution of the bonds 
may be most economically effected, co-operation by 
several houses and command of plenty of bank-credit 
is venerally necessary. And it is in Wall Street that 
this combination is generally to be found, 

Phe third important division of Wall Street's ac- 
tivity in the financing of enterprise is the mainten- 
ance of a market for the securities which 
suld and distributed. Take the first case mentioned, 
that of the big railroad which wants to put out fifty 
or a hundred million dollars’ worth of a new bond. 
Approached with an offer of such a security, the aver- 
age investor is going to be very much more interested 
if he knows that the security will always have a ready 
market and be readily convertible into cash, than if 
he knows that when once le has bought it may be 
very difficult for him to sell. Marketability in many 
forms of investment is a very much over-rated quality, 
but there is no getting away from the fact that of 
two securities. one having. a_ ready 


equally good 


market and the other being slow of sale, the one whieh 
into 


can at any time be readily converted cash will 
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sell several points higher than the other. So that 
if the bonds are to be marketed at the best possible 
price, prospective buyers have to feel assured that a 
good market will be maintained in which the bonds 
ean at any time be readily bought or sold. 

What Wall Street does in the way of providing 
such a market ean best be appreciated by looking at 
what would happen were there no Wall Street 
market. By direct offer to investors all over the 
country, some great railroad, we will say, may have 
succeeded in placing a big issue of its bonds at a 
fairly decent price. A time of stress comes along 
and some of the larger holders desire to sell out. If 
the bonds are good, little difficulty, probably, will be 
found in getting some one to take over a reasonable 
amount of them. But the issue, it must be remem- 
bered, is a large one and financial conditions may be 
such as to cause the holders of a very large amount of 
the bonds to want to sell out. Very soon the scat- 
tered buying power has been exhausted and still a 
large amount of the bonds are being pressed for sale. 
What happens? Simply that the bonds are offered 
down in price, sacrificed, in order to make somebody 
willing to buy them. In some other city there may 
be. and very probably is, some individual capitalist 
or some bank or insurance company, which, if it knew 
the bonds were being offered for sale, would willingly 
put in a bid. But there being no one point at which a 
market for the bonds is established and at which 
prospective buyers and sellers can rely upon finding 
one another, the capitalist or banker in the distant city 
has no idea of the opportunity to buy what he is look- 
ing for. By the hard-pressed holder, therefore, the 
bonds are likely to be “slaughtered” in order to get 
rid of them, whereas, if he only knew it, in some other 
part of the country there exists a buyer who would 
be willing to pay him a fair price. 

All very true, admit Wall Street’s detractors, but 
in order that this central market where buyer and 
seller come together may exist. is it necessary to have 
such a place as Wall Street with its Stock Exchange, 


its banks and trust companies, its banking and 
brokerage houses? Logical answer to that is, cer- 


tainly, that the greater the facilities and the wider 
the ramifications of the Wall Street institutions, the 
bigger and broader the market in any given security 
will be. As things are, now, with the bond and 
brokerage houses equipped with wires running into 
every big city in the country, and with agents at 
every important point constantly on the lookout, no 
genuine bid or offer can be publicly made without 


having it almost instantly wired into the market 
where the particular security is traded in. By the 
present system, indeed, all the markets are bound 


together and made as one. 

And in the accomplishing of this result, each of the 
various different kinds of institutions and houses in 
Wall Street plays its own important part. It is not 
generally the case that this man is a speculator out- 
and-out, and that that man is a simon-pure investor. 
The man who has the bulk of his fortune locked up 


kinds of business. Over its Chicago wire at one 
moment there will be coming an order to buy Union 
Pacific on a ten-point margin. ‘The next message 
may, very probably, be a bid for a block of first-mort- 
gage bonds of the very highest class. The profit 
arising from the transactions of neither class separ- 
ately would make it worth while to have the wire. 
It is the diversity of the business which makes it 
pay. And so it is with the other facilities which make 
the Wall Street market what it is. It is only because 
there is so much business being done and because its 
character is so varied that a man who wants to buy 
a block of bonds in New York can find out in fifteen 
or twenty minutes whether there are any offering 
anywhere from London to San Francisco. 

The fourth division of Wall Street’s activity in the 
providing of trade with capital is the lending of 
money and credit to mercantile houses. Such lending 
may take the form of discounting notes given by one 
merchant to another in payment for goods, or it may 
take the form of credits extended to houses ,having 
the opportunity of doing safe and profitable business 
in excess of the amount of their capital. To lend 
merchants money to do business on has from the 
earliest times been the banker’s primary function, 
and, to a very much greater extent than most people 
imagine, the work of Wall Street is along that line. 

No great discount market for commercial paper 
exists in this country in Wall Street or anywhere 
else, but it is a fact that every day of the year the 
complex Wall Street machinery works to turn over 
supplies of cash and credit to merchants who are in 
need of accommodation. The Wall Street institutions 
themselves, of course, have large amounts of money 
to lend to mereantile houses through the discounting 
of their paper and otherwise, but that is only a part 
of what is accomplished. Through the medium of 
Wall Street and as a result of the system which has 
heen built up, there is made available for the merchant 
not only the cash or credit which the great New York 
bank may be willing to lend, There is made available, 
as well, the loanable funds belonging to banks all over 
the country, and the loanable funds belonging to the 
big banks in Europe for whom the Wall Street banks 
and banking-houses have come to act as agents. Not 
infrequently is it the case that, through the agency of 
Wall Street, mercantile borrowers are provided with 
outside cash and credit which, without Wall Street’s 
intervention, would be absolutely inaccessible. That 
happens, for instance, when the Wall Street banks 
themselves borrow money abroad in order to turn it 
over to their mercantile clients. It happens. too, 
when, through the issue of a commercial credit for 
exports or imports, the great foreign discount 
markets, veritable reservoirs of capital, are opened 
up to the use of American merchants engaged in 
foreign trade. Those are merely two illustrations. 
In countless other ways the same thing is accom- 
plished. 

There is lots of speculation going on in Wall Street 
and it does lots of harm—there is no getting away 

















One of Wall Street’s ‘‘ banking parlors,” where some big business has been put through 


in first mortgage bonds is not unlikely every once in a 
while to buy something of a speculative nature, nor 
is it unusual for the man interested in the stock- 
market to have a reserve fund invested in the safest 
kind of bonds. The average Wall Street house, there- 
fore, must be, and is. equipped to do all different 
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But speculation isn’t Wall Street's main 
Its main business is the financing of Jegiti- 
and industry. Wall Street doesn't 
What it needs is more intelligent 


from that. 
business. 

mate commerce 
need any defense. 


appreciation of its real business on the part of the 
general public. 









































a ol is no longer true that New York 
ENDER LOD ©. : 
more 338 City has a monopoly of the bond 
— Pa business of the country, but it is a 
AN fact that the bulk of the country’s 
3 business in financing large enter- 
2 prises and in trading in bonds is 
WN) done at New York. As other centers 












have gained importance from a 
financial standpoint, it has come 


about that bond issues of considerable size are all the 
time being sold without application being made to the 
metropolis, but it is nevertheless the case that when 
any really big financing is to be done, New York is the 
place to which those who want the money naturally 
turn. 

It does not by any means follow, however, that be- 
cause New York is a prominent bond-market and _ be- 
cause most of the big issues are brought out there, 
therefore the New York houses themselves and their 
clients furnish all the necessary capital. The New 
York market for bonds, indeed, is what it is simply 
because of the way in which the outside markets have 
developed and the closeness with which connections 
with these outside markets have been drawn. The 
building up of the bond business at various centers 
seattered throughout the country has greatly added 
to the distributive facilities of the main market in 
New York. Connected by wire with every point of 
importance as is the New York market at the present 
time, the metropolis has come to be a sort of focus 
for the country’s whole supply of available capital. 

The New York market, indeed, might be compared 
to the nerve center of the human system. It is there 
that any stir in the market for bonds at almost any 
point out through the country finds quick reflection. 
The best market for some particular bond, for in- 
stance, may be out in Kansas City or St. Louis, but 
the chances are that if a New England savings-bank 
wants to buy a block of that particular bond it will 
come into the New York market with its bid. Of 
that particular issue there may be no bonds at all 

















The Grand Canyon of the Wall Street district. 
Looking up Exchange Place toward Broadway 


available in the New York market, but through its 
close connection with outside points, and its knowledge 
of just where the bonds wanted are likely to be 
found. the New York market will, in all probability, 
be quickly able to satisfy its customers’ needs. And, 
similarly, when an investor or an institution out 
through the country wants to sell some bond whose 
best market may or may not be at New York, it 
is in all probability to the metropolis that the order 
will be sent. By both buyers and sellers generally it 
has come to be realized that, wherever the bonds 
wanted are placed, they can best and most easily be 
located through the market at New York. 

To get a clear idea of how this function of clearing- 
point. for a large part of the country’s bond business 
is discharged, it is necessary to understand that the 


WHY THE METROPOLIS GETS THE GREATER PART OF THE COUNTRY’S BUSINESS IN BONDS 


By John Terret 


bond-market of New York is divided into two parts. 
There is in the first place the market on the floor of 
the New York Stock Exchange. There is in the second 
place what goes by the name of the “ open market *— 
the direct trading between New York’s many banks 
and financial institutions which deal with one another 
by telephone and by messenger, and without the 
medium of any regularly organized exchange or 
market. 

The market for bonds on the Stock Exchange is, of 
course, limited to issues which have been regularly 
listed, but is, nevertheless, exceedingly broad and at 
most times very active. Of the many listed 
some are never traded in from one year’s end to the 
cther, while in other cases the turnover may run into 
thousands of bonds during the course of a single week. 
In a general way it may be said that it is the bonds 
of a more or less speculative character which are 
most actively traded in on the floor of the Exchange. 
In the daily list of transactions there are many excel- 
lent issues to be found, and in some of the best bonds 
known the best market is on the Exchange; but an 
analysis of the daily dealings shows that the great 
bulk of transactions is in bonds whose prices fluctuate 
over a considerable area. 

No record of the transactions in the “ open” or out- 
side market is kept, but it is altogether probable that 
these direct dealings between the houses far exceed in 
volume the trading on the floor of the Exchange. In 
some bonds, as has been said, the readiest market is 
to be found on the Board. In other bonds, again, no 
one would think of going to the Exchange for a 
market. There it is simply a case of calling up the 
house or houses which make a specialty of that par- 
ticular issue, and from them finding out what the 
market in it is. All day, indeed, the wires hum with 
messages making bids and carrying offers from house 
to house. <A large number of independent’ brokers, 
also, circulate through the financial district trying to 
pick up bonds here at one price for the purpose of 
selling them there at a slight advance in the quota- 
tion. All of which tends to equalize quotations in the 
various parts of the great open market. It is remark- 
able how some quotation established in some part of 
the open market becomes almost instantly known to 
all those firms interested in that particular kind of 
security. 

It is this open market which is connected by wire 
with all the most important cities of the country, as 
well as with the most important European centers. 
A bid for some particular bond, we will say, comes 


issues 


into New York from some insurance company or 
savings-bank in the Middle West. Inquiry quickly 


shows that there are none of the bonds offered in the 
New York market. At once, however, the bid is 
wired out to whatever points there is any likelihood 
of the bond being offered at. while if the issue in ques- 
tion is one in which there is any foreign interest, the 
hid will in all likelihood be cabled abroad. And so 
perfect is this organization, so far-reaching are the 
ramifications of the various wire systems, that if 
there are any bonds being offered anywhere it will 
soon enough be known to the New York firm having 
the matter in charge. Through the way in which the 
system has been developed, indeed, all markets practi- 
cally have been linked together and made as one. 

To the uninitiated it would seem as though. the 
bond-market at New York were made up of units all 
doing about the same sort of business; but such is 
very far from being the case, the divisions, indeed, 
being very sharply drawn. Constituting the ‘“ market ” 
there may be said to be five main classes of firms. In 
the first place, there are the great international bank- 
ing-houses which are in position to finance a $100,000,- 
000 bond issue as easily as one for $1,000,000, and 
whose connections ure world-wide. In the second 
place, there are a large number of good, strong bank- 
ing-houses of secondary character which themselves are 
able to finance issues of fairly large size, and which 
are generally let in on the syndicates organized by the 
houses of primary importance. Then, thirdly, there 
are the investment firms which make a business of 
financing public-service and municipal bonds, usually 
handling the entire issue alone and distributing the 
securities among their customers. Fourthly, there are 
the Stock Exchange houses which do not, as a rule, 
actively participate in new bond issues, but whose 
customers are often interested in the bond-market and 
at times place buying and selling orders of large size. 
And then, in the last place, there are the purely bond- 
brokerage houses which have not any interest in any 
issue themselves, but which make it a practice to get 
in between buyer and seller, thereby earning a com- 
mission. 

The business of the various classes of houses men- 
tioned overlaps to a certain extent, it is true, but, 
nevertheless, follows fairly well-defined lines. It is 


inter- 


unusual, for instance, to find one of the great 
national banking-houses engaged in financing a public- 
service or municipal bond proposition, while, on the 
other hand, an investment house which makes a 
specialty of that sort of thing is not very likely to 
be found in a railroad-bond syndicate. In the second 
class of houses mentioned, especially, there is a good 
deal of leeway. Firms of this sort have grown greatly 
in power and influence during the past ten or fifteen 
years, and their operations are by no means confined 
to taking the crumbs off their patrons’ tables or to 
financing small propositions themselves. If it is a 
question of one of the great railroads putting out a 
$100,000,000 or $200,000,000 issue of new bonds, it is 
a certainty that it is not to one of these houses that 
it will go. But where a railroad or industrial 
poration wants to put out anything up to $10,000,000 
to $15,000,000 of new bonds, it is by no means said 
that these houses of secondary caliber have no chance, 
It seems, indeed, to be getting more and more frequent 
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In the Bond district of lower New York. 
The office of J. P. Morgan & Co. is shown on 
the left, the Stock Exchange on the right. 


for two or three of them to get together on proposi 
tions of this sort and to handle issues of a size whieh 
only a few years ago would certainly not have gone 
to any firm or firms except of primary importance. 
Then, too, there is no absolute line of demarcation be 
tween the houses which handle publie-servier corpora- 
tion and municipal bonds, and the others. It is not 
to the house of that sort that the manager of a syndi 
cate in railroad securities would naturally offer a 
share, but it is not infrequent to see houses of this 
sort offering pretty good-sized blocks of railroad bonds 
on their own account. 

Now, while it is true that any one of these five 
classes of houses is in a position to execute or to get 
executed any order in any kind of a bond, it is none 
the less true that most of them have special lines of 
securities in which they are interested. Among the 
big banking-houses, for example, certain ones have 
affiliations with certain large railroad and industria| 
interests and may always be counted upon to attend 
to their financing. There is no doubt, for instance, in 
the mind of any one who has had any experience in 
the Street. as to what houses are headquarters on the 
bonds of the Union Pacific-Southern Pacifie System, 
or the securities of the Rock Island or of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway. By no means is_ the 
market in those particular securities limited to those 
houses which are “ headquarters” for them; but it is 
a fact that it is to these houses and to the others 
known to work with them that any one wanting to 
trade would naturally turn. Having attended to the 
placing of the bonds, these houses and their connec- 
tions naturally have a better idea as to where they 
are located than any one else, and are thus in a posi- 
tion to execute orders at the closest quotations and 
with the greatest possible despatch. 





THE sea knows, moaning on its thousand bars, 
The winds, and all the silent, sullen” stars; 

The rain knows, weeping on its thousand roofs, 
And dawn, that comes with pitiless, flaming hoofs. 


Mystery 


By Walter Perry Doig 





But we, whose hearts are breaking, do not know 
The secret source and meaning of our woe; 

Nor what the feast upon whose crumbs we feed; 
Nor whose the bitter scourge by which we bleed. 
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WHY LATIN-AMERICA SCORNS OUR EXPORT TRADE . 


By Thaddeus S. Dayton 


SPANISIL merchant in Buenos 
Ayres, Argentina, swept a pile of 
) American letters and catalogues 
Wy from his desk into the waste-basket 
WY, with a gesture of disgust. He was 

thoroughly angry. Calling in_ his 
chief clerk, he exploded pig 
LOSES WZ IE bi *Sefor Arriaga, do me the favor 
SESE ever to write again to any: 
merchants or manufacturers in the United States re- 
questing prices or catalogues of their goods, This 
morning | have had to pay more than six pesos addi- 
tional on the mail matter that I received from there. 
Every letter and every package was under-stamped. 
That means that for every penny it was short L had to 
pay two cents. This carelessness of the people of the 
Estados Unidos del Norte has cost me more than one 
hundred dollars in gold so far this year. Those -Yan- 
quis seem to think that a stamp of two centavos will 
carry a letter anywhere in the world. I wrote one of 
them about it not long ago, and this morning I re- 
ecived his reply.. He apologized profusely and said 
it would never happen again. Yet his very letter of 
apology and promise bore only a two-cent stamp and 
cost me six cents additional postage. 

“There was yet another letter that filled me with 
rage. You remember that our good friend Sefior 
Gomez wishes to raise chickens on a large scale, and 
that we wrote to the United States and to Germany 
for information and prices on chicken incubators, The 
American merchant has sent me—short paid, of course 

about twenty leaflets printed in English which tell 
me all about chickens, but he has forgotten about the 
machines in which they are hatched. He writes me 
that if f wish any further information he will be 
glad to furnish it ‘promptly.’ And it takes two 
months to write and get a reply from the United 
States! Now here is a letter from a firm in Germany. 
It is very explicit, and the catalogue which accom- 
panies it gives the most minute details as to the con- 
struction and operation of incubators, as well as to the 
care of the chickens after they are hatched, Further- 
more, both the letter and the catalogue are in Spanish, 
and the prices named are net, delivered at this port. 
You may order thirty of these machines at once from 
this German firm, 

“The Yanquis may think they are great people— 
perhaps they are—but they do not know any more 
than children about doing business with other coun- 
tries.” 

Almost any day in almost any part of the world 
outside the United States you will find exasperated 
merchants fluently condemning us Americans and our 
methods of trying to build up export trade.  Short- 
paid postage is a trifling thing, but it is as irritating 
as a grain of dust in one’s eye. There are lots of other 
things that we do to our would-be customers abroad 
that are even more exasperating. Of course there are 
a good many firms in the United States who know 
how to handle their export business. else our trade 
with foreign countries last year would not have 
amounted to more than two billions of dollars. But 
our exports reached this sum through the efforts of a 
comparatively few large corporations and in spite of 
the carelessness and ignorance of many others, — 

The export trade in this country is still in its 
infancy. Not many understand its importance. In 
European countries, where the domestic market for 
heme manufactures is restricted, an outlet has to be 
sought in other lands. This has been the case for 
many years. The Germans especially have made a 
serious and scientifie study of the export business. 
Their trade scouts penetrate into every corner of the 
civilized world. In Hamburg they are as thoroughly 
informed as to business possibilities in America as we 
ure. These foreign traders realized long ago that, 
although business may be dull at home now and then, 
it is always good somewhere in the world. If South 
\frica is suffering from a financial depression, Brazil 
may be enjoying a boom. The demand for goods may 
fall off in one place, but it will show an increase some- 
Therefore the export trade of Germany 











where else. 
never lags, 

The American manufacturer has not yet realized 
this. At times it occurs to him, however. When his 
factory has caught up with its domestie orders and it 
looks as though hard times were imminent he remem- 
bers what he has read about foreign-trade opportuni- 
ties. He recalls that he has heard of some firms that 
are doing a fine export business in their line. "Then 
he calls a head of department or some chief clerk who 
does not seem to be very busy and starts an “* export 
department " on the spot. 

In all probability the new export manager never 
has been more than five hundred miles away from his 
home town, but he is a “dandy salesman,” and is ex- 
peeted to make his new department show a_ profit 
quickly. As a rule he is as undaunted and as ignorant 
of the task before him as his employer, who has looked 
up some statistics and found that at least sixty per 
cent. of the South-American trade is going to Europe. 
South America, therefore, looks to him like a fine field, 
and he buys a more or less useless mailing-list of 
merchants down there and starts to “ cireularize the 
trade.” This is x geod deal like the custom of shell- 
ing an enemy's position preparatory to a charge. But 
like circulars and catalogues are as_ ineffectual as 
blank cartridges, for they are all in English. Even 
if they could be read they would give a merchant at 
Iquique no idea of the cost of the goods delivered 
there, for the prices are all f.o. b. factory. It will be 
news to many of these amateurs in the expert business 
that English is not the common language of the people 


who live between the Rio Grande and Punta Arenas, 
and that a circular in English means as little te a 
Spanish-speaking merchant as one in Spanish would 
to the average American, 

Of course nothing ever comes of these circulars. In 
time, if business still continues dull at home, the 
manufacturer may decide to send some one to “ look 
things over,” and find out why they don’t buy. About 
half the space in this commercial traveler’s trunk will 
be occupied by a supply of catalogues and price-lists— 
in English. of course. The representative is generally 
cautioned to keep up to- 
his record as'a “ dandy 
salesman ” and to make 
as many towns a day 
as he can. It never 
seems to occur to any 
one concerned that this 
traveler’s not knowing 
the language or the 
business customs of the 
people he is to try to 
sell goods to will be a 
disadvantage. He him- 
self does not discover 
this until half an hour 
after he has set foot on 
foreign soil. Some of 
these trade - seekers 
come back at once in 
despair; others * stick 
it out,” but none sell 
any goods worth men- 
tioning on their first 
trip. 

Selling goods in 
Latin America is quite 
a different affair from 
getting orders in the 
United States. The 
German goes about it 
differently. The Ger- 
man traveler has a 
fluent knowledge of 
Spanish, which he has 
acquired in the com- 
mercial schools of Ham- 
burg or some other 
great trade center. It 
is as much a part of 
his education as the principles of arithmetic. Also 
he is taught not only the business but the social cus- 
toms of Latin-America, Experience teaches him more. 
When he makes one of his regular calls on a merchant 
in Mexico or Chile or Argentina he generally happens 
in about ten o’clock in the forenoon. Breakfast is at 
eleven, and after he has introduced himself to the 
proprietor of the store he is invited to sit down and 
eat with him. Most of the big merchants are of 
Spanish descent, and they still follow the feudal cus- 
toms of long ago. It is the habit, except in the larger 
cities, for shop employees to live with the head of the 
establishment and to sit at table with him. When the 
traveler enters he is invited to take the seat of honor 

















It will be news to many that English is 
not the common language of the people - 


at the host’s right hand; the clerks are ranged along 
the board in order of their rank in the business. The 
conversation is purely social. After the meal is over 
the proprietor shows the visitor about his store as 
proudly as he would a distinguished guest. Still 
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there is no word of business. In the evening the 
traveler and the merchant sit in some club, where the 
former will be introduced. to every one in the place 
worth knowing. 

About the third day the merchant is likely to men- 
tion casually that his stock in certain lines seems to 
be getting low, and quite as casually. the traveler will 
remark that his firm are among the largest dealers in 
such articles. Little by little the delicate question of 
prices is approached. Catalogues are produced and 
the ‘stocks on the shelves and in the warehouse are 





About the third day the merchant is likely to mention casu- 
ally that his stock, in certain lines, seems to be getting low ' 


gone over carefully to see what will be needed, Then 
comes a period of bargaining. The Latin-American 
loves to bargain as much as the Oriental. Prices may 
be satisfactory and the personality of the salesman 
may be most agreeable, but in these leisurely lands to 
the southward the visit of such an experienced com- 
mercial traveler as this German ambassador of trade 
is a pleasurable event which must be prolonged. Little 
by little the whole matter is decided, and the order 
finally is signed and sent away. It has taken perhaps 
two weeks. The entire time has not been _— with 
one merchant alone; perhaps three or four have been 
on the string simultaneously. ; 

This is simply one phase of the business methods. of 
Latin America, There are many others which an 
adaptable man can learn with little trouble. Then 
selling goods in these Spanish-speaking countries be- 
comes both pleasant and profitable. 

One stumbling-block in the way of American trade 
with South America is our ungenerous credit methods. 
The American manufacturer usually insists on cash 
with the order because ‘t is difficult to get any sort 
of commercial rating on the merchants down there. 
On the other hand, it takes from six weeks to three 
months for the goods to reach their destination and 
the buyer naturally wishes to:see if they are all right 
and in good condition before he pays for them. The 


English and German houses usually sell on_ six, 


months’ time and charge six per cent. interest on the 
account. This is something that no American firm 
will do, but there is another way which is as satis- 
factory to both parties, but which few American 
merchants or manufacturers outside of New York City 
seem to know anything about. - That is, financing 
exports by means of shippers’ drafts. Here is a brief 
outline of how it is done: 

A New York City concern ships a consignment to 
Buenos Ayres. The shipper draws on the buyer at 
ninety or one hundred and twenty days’ sight. This 


.draft is payable to the shipper’s order and has at- 


tached to it a full set of indorsed bills of lading, 
marine insurance policy, invoices, and consular in- 
voices. There should .be two complete sets of these 
papers. These are sent by two different steamers, so 
that if one is lost in transit the other will serve. The 
draft is indorsed by the shipper, who thereby guaran- 
tees its payment. It then can be sold or discounted 
immediately in New York City to an agent or corre- 
spondent of a bank doing business in Buenos Ayres. 
The shipping documents are delivered to the cus- 
tomer in Buenos Ayres when he accepts the draft. 
The draft does not fall due until long after the 
goods have reached the customer and he has had a 
chance to examine them. The draft is so calculated 
that its amount includes the discount and collection 
charges. On account of the lack of banking facilities 
between this country and South America such a draft 
is usually drawn in pounds sterling, and the rate of 
exchange is generally $4.80 per pound. This gives 
the shipper a little additional profit on the exchange. 
The result is that the shipper gets his cash, the cus- 
tomer gets his credit and his goods, and everybody is 
satisfied. 
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LSS progress, life insurance deservedly 
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ranks foremost in public considera- 
tion, and particularly is this trde of industrial insur- 
ance, which is the most widely diffused form of thrift 
-among the American people. Insecurity is the bane 
of existence and the precariousness of the laborer’s 
position is profoundly affected by the uncertainty of 
life itself. It is the mission of life insurance to equal- 
ize the pecuniary burdens which arise out of the 
chances of death and fall most heavily upon the wage- 
earning element of the nation, struggling bravely to 
maintain a rising standard of life in the face of adver- 
‘sity. It is true that the sums provided by industrial 
insurance: are small, averaging about $140 at the 
present time, but the average has been steadily in- 
creasing during the last thirty years, while the cost of 
protection is less to-day than at any time in the past. 

While it is true that industrial insurance is the 
most widely diffused form of thrift throughout the 
country, it is also true that many misconceptions con- 
cerning its nature and purpose prevail among those 
who, because of their more fortunate circumstances, 
are above the necessity of insuring for small amounts, 
or whose incomes are suflicient to preciade the need of 
weekly premium payments, which mark the primary 
distinction between industrial life insurance and insur- 
ance on the so-ealled ordinary plan. The prevailing 
misconceptions concerning industrial insurance, prop- 
crly so named, are best illustrated in the increasing 
misuse of the term when applied to problems of social 
needs, including state insurance for workmen’s com- 
pensation, or other purposes. A form of thrift which 
has had its own specific designation for nearly sixty 
years ought not to be deprived of its title, or brought 
into confusion because the poverty of language may 
render it difficult to find suitable terms for new govern- 
mental activities. 

Industrial insurance was established in England in 
1854 by the Prudential Assurance Company of London, 
which, acting upon a Parliamentary suggestion made 
the year before, introduced for the first time in a 
practical manner a new life-insurance system, specific- 
ally designed for the needs of wage-earners and mem- 
bers of their families. It requires no discussion to 
show that among those whose incomes are on a weekly 
basis, and who, because of their social status, have 
rarely more than a week’s wages ahead, a_ serious 
difficulty exists with regard to the accumulation of 
the sums required to provide life’ insurance, even on 
the quarterly premium-payment plan. By making the 
premitims payable weekly, and by providing collectors 


Industrial Insurance 


By Richard Grant 


to eall for the premiums at the houses of the insured, 
the difficulty was solved in an admirable manner and 
followed by the most marvelous business success in 
For at the present time, or less than 
sixty years after the introduction of industrial insur- 
ance in England, the number of industrial policies in 
force with industrial: companies in that country ex- 
ceeds 30,000,000, while in addition, in the so-called 
collecting friendly societies, which -developed out of 
earlier burial clubs, but in which the premiums are 
also collected weekly in the same manner as industrial 
about 


modern history. 


insurance, the membership is estimated at 
7,000,000 


Industrial insurance was introduced into the United 
States in 1875 through Mr. John F, Dryden, who estab- 
lished the Prudential Friendly Society in the city of 
Newark, New Jersey, which, in 1877, became the Pru- 


dential Insurance Company of America, Other com- 


panies subsequently commenced the transaction of an 
industrial business, until at the present time there 
are twenty-three companies engaged in this form of 
insurance, with 23,034,463 policies in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, insuring $3,177,000,000 of industrial in- 


surance protection. 


It is difficult to grasp clearly the social significance 
of a business of such magnitude, with its constituents 
widely distributed throughout the United States. No 
other business is more carefully supervised by State 
departments, especially established for the purpose of 
life insurance, and all the essential details of business 
methods and results are a matter of public knowledge, 


and are readily ascertainable through published re- 
ports. 


class anywhere in.the world. 
in the United States for more than thirty years, and 


the measurable evidences of growth indicate an ever- 


increasing popularity and widening sphere of useful- 
ness. For the industrial companies early recognized 


the broadening value of insurance instruction, and out 


of the underlying basis of industrial insurance a truly 
enormous business of ordinary insurance has been de- 
veloped, and largely among the same class of policy- 
holders, able to pay for both industrial and ordinary 
insurance protection. Beginning with a small indus- 
trial policy and gradually habituating the policy-holder 
to systematic payments on account of insurance, it is 
ebvious that other habits of thrift are fostered, and 
that the accumulation of savings for insurance pur- 
poses on the ordinary plan is made less difficult. It 
is estimated that of the 343,000 ordinary policies 
written by industrial companies during 1910 at least 
one-half were contracts placed with industrial policy- 
holders, or other wage-earners, and everything reason- 
able is done to facilitate a desired change from the 
weekly to the quarterly premium-payment plan. 
When, therefore, the system of industrial insurance is 





Industrial insurance is to-day a_ thoroughly 
established social institution, in the full confidence of 
what is, without question, the most intelligent labor 
It has been in existence 





critically considered by the economist or the social re 
former, it is necessary to take imto account its broad 
ening function, and include the social service rendered 
by the vast amount of ordinary insurance placed annu 
ally among industrial policy-holders. For it goes with 
out saying that in the large majority of cases the 
ordinary insurance would not have been placed but for 
the previously satiSfactory experience with policies 
issued on the weekly-payment plan. The success which 
has been achieved by the industrial companies in the 
United States has attracted attention throughout the 
world, While the number of industrial policies in 
America is not so large as in England, the amount of 
insurance in force is considerably larger. 

The international interest in American methods of 
industrial insurance is brought out in a report just 
issued by the German Imperial Supervising, Insurance 
Department, in which the business methods and re 
sults of the leading American companies are deali with 
in detail on the basis of an inyestigation made by a 
government expert sent to this country for that pu 
pose. Visitors to the St. Louis Exposition will re 
member a very beautiful exhibit of industrial-insur 
ance methods and results made by one of the large 
industrial companies, to whjch the international jury 
properly granted the highest award. Those interested 
in the modern movement for the conservation of 
human life may recall that an industrial insurance 
company is co-operating with the Visiting Nurses’ 
Association throughout the country, to extend to in 
dustrial . policy-holders the aglvantages of a skilled 
nursing service without charge. Students of insurance 
and corporation law wateh with interest an important 
suit brought by minority stockholders agaifist the 
majority interests of a large industrial company, for 
the purpose of restraining the company from granting 
to its industrial polievholders voluntary dividends 
and other concessions of great financial value. Cor 
poration history does not exhibit a finer illustration 
of justice and good sense in business management 
than the conduct of industrial companies, which, prac 
tically from the outset, have dealt most liberally with 
their policy-holders, and which at the present time in a 
majority of claims pay more than the contract calls 
for. Millions of so-called “ free” or paid-up policies 
have been issued by these companies, although the 
original contract did not grant a paid-up surrender 
value. Many thousands of policies are surrendered 
for cash, although the privilege to this effeet was not 
in the policy when issued many years ago. The busi- 
ness, in brief, has passed through its evolutionary 
stages, but from decade to decade a higher degree of 
social and economic utility has been attained, until it 
can truly be said that there is no more satisfied class 
of clients than the millions of industrial poliey-holders, 
who are satisfied with the results of their investment- 
as, indeed, considering the service rendered, they have 
good reason ta be. 


The Function of the Cotton Exchange 


OR the popwar misconception of the 
business and functions of the New 
York Cotton Exchange which pre- 
Dee vails, the fact that so large a pro- 
Ye portion of the trading is in futures 
wee is mainly responsible. To the un- 
(Xe ITS, ‘analytical mind anything which has 
eee to do with contracts for future de- 
ee DOXY livery is .speculation, and specula- 
tion, at least in connection with staple articles, has 
come to be frowned upon by a large part of the com- 
munity, : 

Certain spectacular occurrences on the Cotton Ex- 
change within the past five or six years, accompanied 
as they were by a large amount of “ outside” specu- 
lation, have, without doubt, resulted in convincing a- 
large part of the public that speculation in futures is 
the main thing on the Exchange. Such, however, is 
very far from being the case. There is always a cer- 
tain amount of speculation going on, it is true, and 
at times it reaches big proportions; but it needs but 
a very slight knowledge of the cotton business, and 
how it is conducted, to realize that the main business 
of the members of the Cotton Exchange is not to 
speculate in cotton, but to merchandize in cotton. 

To facilitate the merchandizing of cotton through ~ 
the bringing together of buyer and seller—that, de- 
spite the scoffing of its critics, is the purpose for which 
the New York Cotton Exchange was organized forty 
years ago and the purpose for which it exists to-day. 
As production has increased, and the whole business 
system has become more complex, the old-time methods 
of merchandizing have given way to an elaborate sys- 
tem of contracts for future delivery. But the buying 
and selling of these futures is just as legitimate a part 
of the merchandizing process as the carrying of a 
wagon-load of cotton to the ‘compress. To imagine 
that only speculators and gamblers are interested in 
the trading in futures is utterly to misunderstand the, 
actual facts of the case. As compared with the amount 
of trading in future contracts done by cotton 
merchants and manufacturers, the amount done by 
speculators is relatively unimportant. 

While space does not permit an explanation of the 
various operations in futures necessitated by modern 
methods of merchandizing and manufacturing cotton, 
there is one form of such operation too important to 
be passed by. Reference is made to the process. of 
“ hedging,” which in itself is responsible for the bulk 
of trading in futures on the floor of the New York 
Cotton Exehange. A cotton manufacturer, we will 
say, has offered to him a contract for finished goods 
which will require one hundred bales of “ good ‘mid- 
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The interior of the Cotton Exchange, New York 


dling ” cotton. Now at the time, it happens, he does 
not know where to put his hands on one hundred bales 
of “good middling.” So he protects himself by buy- 
ing one hundred bales of any kind of cotton, anywhere, 
sure that when he finds some one to sell him the one 
hundred bales of “good middling” he can himself 
sell out the one hundred bales of other cotton he 
bought as a hedge, and get a.price for it~fairly rela- 
tive to what he has to pay for his “ good middling.” 
In the same way the cotton producer or merchant who’ 
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has cotton on hand for which no buyer is in sight can 
protect himself from loss through a possible decline 
in the market. 

To maintain a market in which such operations and 
the others incident to the merchandizing of the cotton 
crop can be conducted is the»true function of the New 
York Cotton Exchange. That abuses have at times 
crept in and that speculation has at times been al 
lowed to become excessive is, unfortunately, true. Such 
episodes have, however, usually been of short duration. 











The Saints at Golf 


By Robert Stanley Weir 





ERHAPS this more or less credulous 
and not too pious yeneration may 
bear with the recital of a veracious 
chronicle concerning two ancient and 
worthy saints, among the best known 
in the calendar—viz., St. Andrew 
and St. Patrick, 

These wise and (on oceasion) 
wonder-working fathers were not 
above beguiling their leisure with the ancient pastime 
of golf. Dear, indeed, to their hearts was the wonder- 
ful old game! St. Andrew himself it was, as all the 
world knows, who gave his name to the classic’ links 
that look out upon the North Sea. Strange, indeed, 
if he were ignorant of golf! As for St. Patrick, it is 
surely enough to say that, as the best tradition ac- 
counts him originally a Seot, the probabilities in 
favor of his knowing the game too are well-nigh 
conclusive. 

The story goes, then, that these saintly and, as we 
have written, on oecasion® wonder-working benefactors 
were, one fine day, engaged in their favorite pastime; 
and, as usual—for their handicaps were equal—the 
contest was exceedingly keen, with little, if anything, 
to give or take on either side. Toward the end of the 
match, to wit, at the eighteenth hole, an incident oe 
eurred which will illustrate the strenuous nature of 
the contest and, at the same time, show how an im- 
portant precedent for the proper etiquette of the game 
—as between saints—came to be established. 

St. Andrew and St. Patrick, according to the 
well-authenticated legend, were “all even” at the 
seventeenth hole and were both, in modern parlance, 
going strong. Playing the fateful home hole, where so 
many matches have been lost and won, St. Patrick 
had sueceeded’ in placing his ball (a “ feathery ”) 
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comfortably “ dead” with his third stroke, and, as St. 
Andrew, having somehow “ foozled” his second, was 
still a good way from the green, the patron saint of 
Hibernia looked a sure winner of the hole and the 
match with a nicely executed four. 

With pardonable but suppressed elation St. Patrick 
awaited his holy brother’s third stroke, and, as he 
beheld his opponent waggle his club, he experienced, 
saint though he was, something of that lack of dis- 
pleasure with which, according to La Rochefoucauld, 
we are prone to regard the misfortunes of our best 
friends. As St. Andrew thus waggled his mid-iron, or 
whatever was its counterpart in those days (prob- 
ably a “ baffy”’), he was still over a hundred yards 
from the hole. 

“At best,” reckoned St. Patrick as he closely re- 
garded him. “ my dear brother Andrew will light upon 
the green with this stroke. Two putts at least wiil he 
take to hole out—five strokes in all. The mateh is 
mine?” 

But St. Andrew, exemplifying the tenacity of his 
race, was determined not to be beaten; nay, he was 
determined to win. But it was manifestly impossible 
to save the situation by ordinary methods. Most un- 
justifiably, therefore, calling into play his  super- 
natural powers he, to the mingled astonishment and 
chagrin of his saintly brother, and playing with an air 
almost of nonchalance, actually holed out from that 
considerable distance in the third stroke, thus winning 
the hole and the match by one up! 

The astonishment and chagrin of St. Patrick swiftly 
gave place to wrath and indignation as it flashed upon 
lim how the trick had been played. 

“Look ye, Sandy!” he exclaimed, “this is most 
unfair! You know perfectly well there should be no 
miracles between friends !” ; 
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St. Andrew, honest man, attempted no defense. He 
was obliged to admit that he was at fault, that he 
had put his great pewers to improper use. 

“ Mea culpa!” he exclaimed. ‘ The temptation was 
toc great.” 

Moreover, as St. Patrick was equally endowed in 
respect of the miraculous, it was plain that there 
could be no scope for mere skill if a free use of 
saintly powers were permitted at critical stages of the 
game. Golf, although a game fit. for the gods (or the 
saints), was, after all, a human pastime and should 
be played by purely human methods and devices. It 
was therefore agreed between these pious brethren 
that they should play fair for the future; and, ac- 
cordingly, since that time it is well understood that 
whenever saints play golf (with one another) they 
must play as ordinary mortals and assiduously re- 
frain from performing miracles. 

Occasionally, however, so strong is the baneful 
spirit of competition in these degenerate days, we 
hear of holes in golf being done in two strokes and 
even in one! Such exploits, it may as well be known, 
are clear proofs of saintly ageney and indicate that 
the miraculous has been invoked. No one not a saint 
ever accomplishes such feats. It is well, therefore, 
for those who make no pretensions to sanctity to be on 
their guard against playing with persons who hole 
out from great distances on or off the green. Such 
persons are saints (sometimes, it is true, in disguise), 
performing miracles. They are violating the etiquette 
of the game as agreed upon and established by the 
patron saints of Scotland and Ireland long, long ago. 
The company of such persons should be sedulously 
avoided; nay, more; such persons should be incon- 
tinently expelled from all self-respecting clubs anxious 
to maintain a high standard of morals. 


Real-Estate JEmterprise 


BOUT the oldest known form of in- 
vestment is the mortgage secured on 
real estate. A thousand years  be- 
fore railroad and industrial stocks 
and bonds came into existence men 
were lending one another money 
upon the pledges of houses and lands 
SWS as security. ‘lransfer from one party 
SRYOIILAY —: . . neat & 
to another of these evidences of in- 
debtedness was a common practice in medieval times, 

Logical form of investment, however, as was the 
straight real-estate mortgage during those times when 
all wealth was concentrated in) comparatively few 
hands and investment operations were few and far 
hetween, development of modern conditions, where 
nearly every one has something to invest, made a 
change necessary. The old mortgage was for a fixed 
amount. If a man swanted to invest a little more or 
a little less, he had to go and hunt up some other 
mortgage that exactly suited his requirements. Excel- 
lent as was the old type of investment, under modern 
conditions it became unwieldy. 

To accommodate the army of people of small means 
who want to invest their money on the security of 
real estate, but whose individual savings are too small 
to enable them to buy a mortgage, there has been 
evolved, since the beginning of the present century, a 
new kind of investment security. That security is a 
bond based upon a mortgage on real estate. The great 
trouble with the old mortgage was that it could not 
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By Rupert Johns 


be split up. The new securities accomplish that object. 
In themselves just as good as the old-fashioned mort- 
gage by which they are secured, they make possible 
investment by the man of limited means. 

The idea of splitting up mortgages through the issue 
of bonds of small denomination, once started, quickly 
took a firm hold on the investment public. Here was 
the opportunity which many a man of small means 
had so long been looking for—namely, to invest his 
savings on the security of good real estate. In prac- 
tically all the big cities companies were formed to do 
business in real estate and mortgages, the necessary 
capital being raised in large part through sales of 
real-estate bonds to the public. By the public’s will- 
ingness to lend its money in this way, tremendous 
cperations in the way of improving property were 
made possible which could otherwise not have taken 
place. To the real-estate bond and the very general 
favor with which it has been received, the great build- 
ing activity of the past few years is largely due. 

Among the various kinds of real-estate bonds at 
present being sold, those directly secured by a first 
mortgage on improved city property naturally sell at 
the highest price—many issues of this kind, indeed, 
sell on a four-per-cent. basis. Next come what are 
known as trust mortgage bonds—bonds which are 
secured by real estate and mortgages, based upon real 
estate, deposited and held in trust. Such mortgage 
to a trustee—usually a big trust company—gives the 
holders of the bonds of the issuing company a lien on 


the assets of the company prior to the claims of all 
general creditors. The real-estate company, in this 
case, is selling bonds secured by a mortgage to a trust 
company, as trustee for the bondholders. This mort- 
gage covers the capital, real estate, cash, profits, 
securities, and any and all other property owned by 
the issuing company. All the real and personal prop- 
erty of the company, in other words, is pledged to the 
trustee for the payment of the principal and interest 
on the bonds. The mortgage provides, furthermore, 
that the bonds can only be sold at par and accrued 
interest, and that the entire proceeds from their sale 
must be deposited with the trustee, to be withdrawn 
only for the purpose of investment, evidence of the 
value of which must be submitted to the trustee. 

A third form of real-estate security being widely 
sold at the present time is what is known as _ the 
debenture bond—the direct obligation of the issuing 
company and secured by its free assets. The invest- 
ment value of such a security, naturally, depends 
largely upon the strength and standing of the com- 
pany putting it out. 

That the real-estate bond as an investment security 
has come to stay can hardly be doubted. The issue of 
such bonds is an entirely logical way of bringing in- 
vestment in real-estate mortgages within the reach 
of the man of small means. Where the bonds are put 
out by reputable and experienced real-estate interests, 
and are properly secured, they do undoubtedly furnish 
an attractive opportunity for the investment of capital. 





The Financing of Corporations 


EOINCIDENT with the rapid de- 
pvelopment of electric traction and 
lighting during the past few years, 
the old lines of distinction which 






neering firms interested in the con- 
NY struction of properties and the big 
Seas banking concerns interested in their 
WS financing have become a good deal 
blurred. It used to be the regular thing, not so long 
ago, for the engineering and construction concerns to 
limit their interest to the purely physical side of the 
undertaking, all matters of underwriting and distribu- 
tion of securities being left to strietly banking inter- 
ests. That, however. is no longer the case. There are 
still big engineering and construction organizations 
which confine themselves to the physical side of a new 
proposition, but in the case of a number of concerns 
of this kind financing facilities have been developed 
to a point where the help of outside banking interests 
ean be entirely dispensed with. 

Development along these lines is entirely reasonable. 
Twenty vears ago electric light and traction was in 
its infaney, and the sum total of scientifie knowledge 
on the subject was not over-large. The engineer of 
those days was an engineer pure and simple; there 
was no opportunity for him to be anything else. But 
tremendous progress in electrical engineering has taken 
place. Prineiples then largely experimental have be- 
come firmly established. An industry really new, and, 
therefore, more or less empirical, has been reduced to 


used to exist between the big engi- > 
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an exact science. The result has been that engineer- 
ing concerns, which not so many years ago were 
compelled to feel their way cautiously along, have be- 
come established on so substantial a basis that it has 
been possible for them to extend their operations be- 
yond the field of pure engineering and construction 
into the field of finance. Instead of the engineering 
firm being merely employed by somebody to handle the 
physical side of the proposition, it has come about 
that the engineering firm itself, in many cases, has 
become weli able to finance the proposition through 
the sale of bonds to the investment public. 

For this transition, or, rather, for this reaching out 
into new fields, the rapid growth of the traction and 
lighting industry is largely responsible. As street and 
interurban railroads and electric-lighting plants have 
sprung into existence all over the country, the strength 
and resources of the engineering concerns have been 
very greatly increased. The men at the head of them 
have, furthermore, been brought into touch with bank- 
ing interests all over the country, so that the entrance 
of the engineering concerns into the financing field 
has been an easy and natural development. Only a 
few years ago it would have been impossible for one 
of these concerns to have placed any very considerable 
amount of new bonds direct with investors. But now, 
as a result of continued growth of confidence on the 
part of the public, facilities of a very high order for 
distributing securities have been developed. That 
these engineering and construction concerns should 
themselves do at least a very considerable part of the 
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attendant financing is entirely right and logical, has 
everywhere been recognized by buyers of bonds. 

For to the investor the advantage is plain enough. 
Under. the old order of things the banking interests 
entrusted with the financing had to employ one of 
these engineering concerns. That, in addition to the 
straight banking commission, made the initial expense 
a heavy one. Where the financing is done directly by 
the engineering company the expense is usually much 
less. There is, in the first place, no such double 
charge, and, in the next- place, the engineering firm 
having a direct interest in the construction of the 
property can generally afford to handle the financing 
for a smaller commission than can the banker who 
has to make his money that way. All of which means 
that the investor whe buys bonds put out in that way 
is likely to get more for his money. 

Another most important consideration is that where 
one of these big engineering concerns has constructed 
a property and itself attended to the financing, it 
almost invariably has a continuing interest in the 
enterprise, even after the bonds have all been dis- 
tributed. In not a few cases, indeed, these concerns 
continue to supervise the operation of the properties 
they have constructed. That, of course, makes for 
efficiency. To no small degree has the success which 
has attended the entrance of the big engineering com- 
panies into the field of financing been due to the fact 
that the public, which buys the bonds, knows that its 
interests will be protected and the property managed 
in the same efficient way in which it was constructed. 
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Hi leader stepped smartly to his 
rostrum, poised his baton, and forth- 
with stirred the air with the swift 
rhythmic precision of a competent 
housewife beating eggs for an angel 
sake. From a seat in the front row, 
however, the aspect of the orchestra 
was dispiriting. The violins sped 
their bows “ swifter than a weaver’s 
shuttle,” and sank back in evident relief during the 
brief intervals that the score allowed them. The bass 
viol solemnly sawed off a section of raucous sound and 
stood in weary solitude waiting for his next turn. The 
players of wind instruments pursed their features into 
pained expressions. applied them for varying intervals 
to the flute, clarinet, French horn, and then relaxed 
into settled melancholy. A meditative man blew a 
note or two from the bassoon and continued to gaze 
into vacancy. 

Only the Drum evinced an appropriate alertness. 
With his foot he boomed upon the bass, crashing the 
eymbals with one hand and tinkling the triangle with 
the other. Suddenly he would seize the sticks for a 
roll or rataplan upon the snare—and as suddenly drop 
them to belabor the xylophone. From a shelf beside 
him he plucked the castanets and clacked them, grabbed 
a rattle, or placed a whistle deftly in his mouth. He 
Was a spare, wiry, determined youth of thirty-five or 
so, fascinating in his angular activity. 

It was the production’s last night in the metropolis 
and at the final curtain I ventured to lean over the 
railing and address him while he was packing his 
small trunkful of paraphernalia. 

“Do you find this class of music difficult? ” I asked. 

“Oh, we don’t mind it,” he said. “ It comes pretty 
easy after playing it a hundred nights or more. It 
makes you tired, that’s all.” 

“Nothing inspiring in it, eh?” I opined. “ But 
now you can loaf for a while and invite your soul.” 

“Can’t afford to loaf,’ he said. ‘“ And my soul 
would disrespectfully decline the invitation. I mean 
dog tired. You try jumping around among a pile of 
percussion instruments, helping to put over this mod- 
ern musical-comedy stuff for three hours, and see 
how soulful you feel.” 

“But surely there must be compensations—” I 
began. 

“There is one,” he interrupted, “and I’m going to 
get it right now. Come along if you want to see 
a bunch of appreciative artists.” 

_We picked our way through the subterranean re- 
gions of the stage up to the manager’s office, whence 
men and women were issuing with that complacent 
expression that betokens the possession of the fresh 
long green. My companion soon emerged likewise, 
fondly fingering an envelope. 

“Tl blow,” he said, leading me out of the stage 
door and around the corner to the proper place. We 
wedged into the line of somberly clad gentlemen with 
peculiarly shaped leather cases under their arms and 
glasses of beer in their hands. I listened hopefully, 
but their conversation seemed as eryptie as that of 
a group of automobile salesmen. : 

“ They’re talking about the time when the Metro- 
politan brought over a famous French-horn player 
and paid him $150 a week.” my host told me. — 

“One of the prizes of the profession?” | queried, 
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“Yes,” he said, “ but it didn’t last long. He went 
over to the Symphony Orchestra when his contract 
was up, and now both he and his successor get $100 
a week.” 

“Gossip about salaries is interesting and necessary,” 
I said: “but of course money. after all, is not the 
measure of your art. Filthy lucre is forgotten when 
the mind soars in imaginary melody and dwells upon 
the dominant seventh—” 

“Say,” he interjected, “if you had to work as hard 
as we do, six days a week, the dominant seventh that 
your mind would dwell on most would be Saturday 
night when they hand out the envelopes. It’s a case 
of hustle in this business.” 

He was indeed the embodiment of hustle himself. 
Though evidently of foreign parentage he wore his 
applied Americanism in a manner most convincing. 
We drifted up-town together through streets and on 
conveyances where more somberly clad gentlemen car- 
rving black leather cases were sufliciently in evidence. 
The Drum proposed a parting potation at our last 
alighting and conducted me within a spacious building 
and to a comfortable room where other gentlemen 
with black cases reposing on chairs beside them were 
gathered around tables. The modicum of beer and 
tobacco smoke gave evidence that this was the musi- 
cians’ Saturday night. What a theme for a poet! | 
thought, as we seated ourselves. 

“Ah,” I bantered the Drum, “it has pleased you 
to minimize the amenities of your calling. But here 
you furnish your own refutation. Here in this atmos- 
phere of musical Bohemia you who can by your skill 
body forth the sound miracles of the masters of the 
past must hold high converse and enjoy the precious 
heritage that has come down to you from the dim 
ages when 


‘Orpheus with his Ivre made beasts, 
The trees, and e’en the very stones 
To follow him—’ ” 


“Look here,” said the Drum, plucking my sleeve 
confidentially, “as a favor to me, don’t rave like that. 





Only the Drum evinced an appropriate alertness 
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Somebody might hear you and think we were both 
fall. This isn’t Bohemia.” 

“What is it then?” IT appealed. 

“It’s the musicians’ club, but you have to be a 
member of the Union to belong. Kindly remember 
that Orpheus didn’t have competition to meet. With 
us it’s different. Nobody talks musie here.” 

“What do they talk, then?” I gasped. 

“ Business,” he replied—* contracts, engagements, 
managers, wages, what-not—but never music. — It’s 
about as Bohemian as the, Stock Exchange, You've 
got us musicians all wrong; we haven't time for the 
sort of thing you're after.” 

“But surely the works of the great masters in 
themselves must inspire you at times,” I pleaded 

“Maybe they do, but they never inspire confidence 
in landlords when the rent is due. We can’t afford 
to sit around and nurse a knowledge of the great 
masters. When I was new at the business I used to 
think differently, and I got patted on the head for 
the way I could make the kettledrums talk in Bee 
thoven’s Ninth ‘Symphony—but not now.” 

“Why didn’t you stick to the higher field?” 1 
asked. 

* Mainly because I got married,” he confessed. ‘* My 
father ran a barber shop and brought up a_ large 
family and gave me eight years’ musical education 
besides. You can’t do that playing classical music 
How often is the Ninth Symphony played in New 
York? About once in ten years. How many orches 
tras are there in the whole country devoted to classical 
stuff? About a dozen. One or two of them pay their 
men the year round and keep them rehearsing between 
seasons. ‘The rest close down tight after about fifteen 
or twenty weeks. Then their men will take anything 
they can get. But even if the men in the Metropolitan 
and the Symphony orchestras had a cinch, what about 
the rest of the sixty thousand that belong to the 
Union? They can’t let ragtime stand between them 
and a decent living. They're glad to get out on the 
road in winter with some musical comedy or bur 
lesque show. In summer they fight for a chance to 
ride up and down a steamboat all day, and maybe 
play all night in a café besides. 

*Do you know where the best-paying jobs for mu 
sicians in New York are? In the swell restaurants. 
There, if the patrons don’t hear the sextet from ‘Lucia’ 
and the barearole from ‘ Tales of Hoffmann,’ they ean’t 
eat. If they don’t hear some musical-comedy med- 
leys, they can’t drink. People have to pay more for 
tieir music than they do for their meals in those 
places. They don’t see it, but it’s in the bill just the 
same. Maybe some fellow that thinks he knows music 
or wants to show off before his girl sends up a request 
for ‘something’ from ‘The Marriage of Figaro. He 
wouldn’t even know that Mozart ever lived if he 
hadn’t seen his name on the programme at the Metro 
politan. The head waiter politely informs him that 
the orchestra hasn’t the seore. But it’s never shy 
on the score of any piece of ragtime they want 
played.” , 
“But surely,” IT said, “in their own homes musi 
cians must find leisure to take solace in their art 
enhanced perhaps by the sympathy of an appreciative 
life companion—” 

“You never lived next door to a professional, | 
guess,” said the Drum, “You'd go crazy wishing 











he’d stop practising and really play something. Mu- 
sicians aren't home much, and when they are they 
vet all the neighbors sore on them, Even their wives 
are liable to ask if they can’t stop that noise and beat 
seme carpets or be useful around the house. As for 
sympathy, that’s a matter of taste. We had a fat 
German piccolo player in an orchestra I went out with 
once and before our thirty weeks were well begun he 
was pining for home. When we got headed for New 
Orleans he began to grumble at the prospect of the 
French cooking we were going to get. We had a two 
weeks’ stand there and finally he sent for his wife to 
join him—to give her a little trip, he said. But he 
hired a couple of furnished rooms with a gas range 
in one of them and she cooked corned beef and cab- 
hage for him all the time we were there. It seemed 
to cheer him up considerably.” 

“He must have had an exceptional lack of those 
higher longings that music must induce,” I commented. 

*[ know a waiter that would match up to your idea 
of what musicians ought to be,’ mused the Drum. 
“He works in one of the cafés where I play. He 
used to chin with the musicians whenever he got a 
chance. He said he played the violin a little. One 
rainy night just before closing time, when there 
wasn't a customer in the place, the leader, just for 
a joke, asked him to play. He finally found something 
of Chopin’s for which we had the score, and I tell you 
he was somewhat of a wonder as musicians go. He 
wouldn't have been so happy about musie if he’d had 
to make his living in an orchestra where they don’t 
get any tips. Besides, he'd have had to quit Chopin 
and wind his bow around the soulful strains of 
‘ Alexander’s Ragtime Band.’ ” 

*Couldn’t he have become a soloist?” I asked, 

“He'd have about as much chance of becoming a 
seloist in the average orchestra as | would of being 
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The Bass Viol solemnly sawed off a section 


called upon to earry the air with the bass drum,” was 
the reply. “He wouldn’t have a much better chance 
with a wind instrument. There was a time when a 


man could join a brass band and do stunts with a 
cornet. He could even blow himself blue in the face 
on the trombone and people would think him an 
artist. Where do you find any famous trombone solo- 
ists nowadays? A few fellows can work themselves 
off that way in vaudeville, maybe. And I don’t blame 
them. The regular orchestra work is so tough that 
it’s no wonder some good players are willing to do 
black-face parts or rig up as musical piano-movers 
and piay the intermezzo from * Cavalleria” while they 
rough-house the stage. 

“No,” he continued, “ you can’t be soulful about a 
musician’s job nowadays. You've either got to do 
stunts or stick to an orchestra as part of a machine. 
In fact, they're already trying to put us out of busi- 
ness altogether with a real machine—some sort of 
keyboard where one man can do the work of a whole 
orchestra of sixty pieces by electricity. You can 
imagine that we musicians are about as much stuck 
on that idea as the barbers are on the popularity of 
safety razors. But maybe they can play good enough 
music for the masses that way like Paddy played 
the violin—by main strength. It makes us _ feel 
awfully soulful, though, to have two of the best 
opera-singers say they prefer that machine to the 
human orchestra for accompaniments. There’s grati- 
tude for you! That’s all a lot of hard-working 
musicians get for knowing the tricks of the trade. 
Many’s the time a singer forgets and trims a couple 
of bars and the orchestra has to skilfully skip 
accordingly. Maybe some one in an aria goes flat or 
off the key, and we have to transpose to‘cover. I'll 
be glad when they get an instrument that will do 
away with orchestras, because then all we musicians 
will have to learn to be bricklayers or iron-workers 
or something where we can work short hours for high 
pay and not be expected to be soulful.” 





A New 


THE REMARKABLE AND INTERESTING 


SOO WERE is one human being who is in 
RRP permanent opposition to the dietum 
that there is nothing new under the 
sun. And that man is the depart- 
ment store owner, who points to his 
great pile of brick and stone and 
eX) asserts that Solomon and his modern 
33 successors are away out of their 
reckoning. 

But who will decide the question? It may, of course, 
be true that there were department stores in the 
shadow of the Pyramids, or in ancient Corinth, or per- 
haps just around the corner from the Forum-on the 
banks of the ‘Tiber. Cleopatra may have sent one of 
her slaves to buy that famous pearl at a bargain sale 
in the jewelry department of the biggest store in Alex- 
andria. That is all guesswork, however. What we do 
really know is that the department store of to-day 
first saw the light in the sunny land of France forty- 
two years ago—in 1869, to be exact, when a venture- 
seme Parisian divided a large building into numerous 
departments, each of which was devoted to the sale 
of a special class of goods. 

Paris looked and gasped, then admired, and finally 
patronized the new departure. It succeeded, and then, 
just to prove that imitation is the sincerest flattery, 
a number of similar stores sprang into being. 

Two or three years later the first department store 
in this country was born in Boston. Associated with 
the enterprising proprietors was that pirate of fortune 
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known at that time as plain “Jim” Fisk; he had not 
then become a “ Colonel,” nor had he hoisted the black 
flag on the financial seas that beat around Wall Street. 
He was a clever, hustling Yankee peddler who had 
driven a gaudy and gorgeous peddler’s wagon up and 
down New England. 

After Boston, Chicago entered the field; New York 
was a bad third, although Philadelphia disputes the 
claim. Then, like mushrooms, department stores 
sprang up all over the country until to-day there is 
not an overgrown town anywhere that does not boast 
of an establishment in humble imitation of the great 
metropolitan palaces of commerce. j 

“Tt takes as much generalship to organize a_busi- 
ness like this as to organize an army,” said President 
Grant at the opening of a department store in Phila- 
delphia in 1877. This statement to-day seems to be 
almost modest when it is borne in mind that there are 
now two stores in this country in which the salaries 
paid at certain periods are at the rate of $15,000 per 
day, or $90,000 a week, equal to $4,500,000 a year—a 
sum approximating one-fifteenth of the public debt of 
the United States in 1792. These figures include, of 
course, the salaries paid not only to the sales people 
whom one sees, but also to the “dead help”; the 
delivery people, oflice people, drivers, watchmen, ete., 
whom one never sees. 

There are several stores which employ from 4,000 
persons at slow time up to 8,000 during the Christmas 
holidays, and have payrolls averaging $10,000 a day, 
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or $3,000,000 a year. There is one store which at 
Christmas, 1910, had a population in two cities of 
14,700. That would indicate a payroll of more than 
$20,000 a day for that period, or at the rate of more 
than $6,000,000 a year. 

What is the value of the stock that the pretty sales- 
girls and their diplomatic male colleagues deftly per- 
suade the publie to buy? From five million to seven 
million dollars—the latter being the valuation about 
Christmas time. The stock contains anything from a 
spool of cotton costing a penny to a piece of antique 
lace costing a thousand dollars a yard; from a five- 
cent searf-pin to a fifty-thousand-dollar necklace; from 
a fur piece costing one dollar to a sable wrap worth 
fifteen thousand dollars. The shabbily dressed mother 
can buy a tiny pair of shoes for a quarter of a dollar, 
and the daughter of a millionaire can be fitted with 
the daintiest of footwear that one hundred times that 
amount will hardly pay for. Meats, vegetables, wines 
—-everything to eat and drink can be bought there. 
Musical instruments, antique rugs, even airships are, 
if not on the shelves, on the floor. Some stores have 
a real-estate department. 

A man walked into one of London’s biggest establish- 
ments a short time ago and said he wanted to buy a 
kingdom. He was not regarded as a lunatic. The 
superintendent regretted that they had no kingdoms 
for sale, but he thought he could get a duchy or a 
principality or even a small republic hidden away in a 
corner of France or Italy. 
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MADE A SALE ANYHOW i 
Tie lady had inspected pretty nearly everything 
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there was in the shop, from the contents of the 

window back to the cashier’s desk at the rear, 
but had apparently not been able to find just the thing 
that she cared to send as a wedding present to her 
dearest friend. Little Smithers, who had started in 
that day as a salesman, was naturally desirous of 
showing what he could do, and was more than assidu- 
ous in his efforts to please her, though he got per- 
céptibly more and more nervous all the time. 

“These are rather handsome kiffee-caps—I—er—l 
should say coffee-cups,” he stammered, pointing out a 
demi-tasse set standing on a shelf. ‘“ They are real 
Woyal Rooster—I mean—ha—I should have said 
Rural Royster—” 

“T fancy you mean Royal Worcester?’ suggested the 
lady, gazing at him amiably through her lorgnettes. 

“Thank you—yes,” replied Smithers. ‘ Or perhaps 
that—” 

“IT prefer something in silver,” said the lady. ‘Is 
that salad salver solid silver?” 

“T don’t know, Madame,” he replied, “ but I will 
ask. Mr. Briggs,” he called, turning to a man back 
in the shop, “is this solid slaver siddle saddle?” 

He blushed, and tried it again. 

“IT mean is this solid sliver slathered solder?” 

“What’s that, Mr. Smithers?” asked Mr. Briggs, 
gazing at the young man solemnly. 

“Is this slithered slobber solid salad?” he asked. 

“JT don’t understand what you want,” said Mr. 
Briggs. “Count three, think twice, joggle your head 
good and hard, and see if you can’t get it over. Now 
—one—two—three!” 

The young man turned a bright crimson as he re- 
turned to the assault. 

“This lady wishes to know,” he said, slowly and 
impressively, but trembling slightly withal, “if this 
slattered sliver is slotted slabber—it is a perfectly 
plain proposition. She wishes to purchase a silver 
wedding-present, and if this salvered slodder is. slib- 
bered solder she may take it.” 

“OQ you mean the salad salver—” said Mr. Briggs. 

“That's it,” said Smithers, “Is it silid slaver—” 

“ Never mind,” said the lady, smiling amiably. “I 
don’t want to buy it anyhow—it is too bizarre. I 
think Ill take one of those sets of souvenir soup- 
spoons.” 

Smithers filled the order, and with a sigh of relief 
watched the lady depart; then turning to Briggs he 
said, as he wiped the perspiration from his brow, 

* Gee, that was tough! But I made a sale anyhow.” 

“ Good,” said Briggs, “ what did she buy?” 

“A set of those soopenir snoop-spoofs,” said 
Smithers. 


AN ACCOMMODATING CANNIBAL 


“T am going to win your heart, brother,” said the 
missionary to the Cannibal King. 

“ All right, doctor,” replied the King. ‘ That suits 
me. They say the way to a man’s heart is through 
his stomach. Would you prefer to be roasted or 
broiled?” 




















“On, WILL, DON’T YOU KNOW IT’S AWFUL LUCK TO 
BREAK A MIRROR?” 


AS TO HUMOR 


“Yes,” said the lecturer, “ humor is a difficult thing 
to define. 1 remember appearing in Boston once with 
a humorous lecture, and I labored for two hours with 
that audience and not one of them cracked a smile, 
but, by Jove, as I started to leave the platform I 
tripped on a rug and fell flat on my face, and, would 
you believe it, the house was convulsed ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Dobson, with a grin, “ humor is a very 
funny thing.” 








A RARE JEWEL 


“As others have said before me,’ said Dobbleigh, 
“consistency is a jewel.” 

“T have reason to doubt the truth of that ancient 
saw,” observed Sinnickus. 

“ And what is that reason?” asked Dobbleigh. 

“Women are fond of jewels,” said Sinnickus. 





.A BUSINESS PROPOSITION 
“See here, Mr. Sands,” said Mrs. Tompkins to the~ 
grocer, “ what do you mean by giving me only nine- 
tenths of a pound of Swiss cheese when I am paying 
for a pound?” 
“In selling Swiss cheese, my dear Madame,” said 
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“SAY, OLD MAN, HOW ARE 


the grocer with dignity, ‘“ business caution prompts me 
to allow myself ten per cent. for the holes, which, as 
you must be aware, make no impression on the most 
delicately adjusted scales.” 





OVERHEARD IN COURT 


JIMPSONBERRY and Harkaway had been hauled up 
before the court for speeding. 

“Fifty dollars apiece,” said the judge. “ All the 
evidence before this here bench goes to prove that you 
fellers was racin’ along at fifty miles an hour.” 

“But, Judge.” protested Jimpsonberry, “my car 
ean’t possibly go more than thirty miles an hour.” 

“And the limit of mine is thirty-five,” pleaded 
Harkaway. 

“ Wa-al—s'posin’ it is?” demanded the judge. 
“Thirty and thirty-five comes to sixty-five don’t it? 
By Gorry, I'll add a dollar a mile onto the fines of 
both of ye.” 


A CONFUSION OF CAVITIES 
“You have a large cavity that needs filling,” said 
the dentist, after his examination of Slithers’s teeth. 
“ By George, doctor,” said Slithers, “ you’re a won- 
der. I’ve suffered so from the toothache that I haven't 
eaten a thing for nearly a week. You fix the tooth, 
and I'll take care of the large cavity.” 





THE OCCASION 

TueyY had been having a little tiff. 

“Oh, of course,” said he, wrathfully, “I am always 
in the wrong.” 

“Not always,” said she, calmly. “ Last week you 
admitted that you were in the wrong—” 

“Well, what’s that got to do with it?” he demanded. 

“Nothing, except that you were perfectly right when 
you admitted it,” she replied. 


INCOMPREHENSIBLE 
“T pon’r understand this banking business at all,” 
said Mrs. Hicks. “ The cashier wouldn’t give me any 
monéy on my check this morning because he said it 
was overdrawn.” 
“Well, wasn’t it?” asked Hicks. 
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YOU FIXED FOR GASOLINE?” 


“Not that I know of,” sighed Mrs. Hicks. “1 
filled it in just as you told me to, the date, amount, 
the person to whom paid, and my signature. I didn't 
add a thing.” 





AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY 
“Yrs,” said the literary man with a sigh, “style is 
a fine thing for a writer to have; but when his wife's 
got it too, it takes all the profit away.” 





ACCORDING TO THE AGREEMENT 
“Look here,” said Blithers, angrily, “ you sold this 
car to me last week, guaranteeing that it was odorless, 
and now it smells like a benzine trust.” 
“That isn’t the car you smell,” said the agent. 
“It’s the gasolene.” 

















LETTING THE NEW BABY ANNOUNCE HIS OWN ARRIVAL, 











As ROD AT) he not invariably been kind to 
S38 x33 me | would not have sailed the 






ox second passage with him; for a more 
consummate fiend in human form 
vite never lived. As it was, I put in six 
long voyages with Captain Belchior, 
a partly because of his kindness, 
iy 8 partly because of the hard luck 

eA which followed me all through my 
seafaring career and decreed that in every port where 
I might have changed my ship there were no empty 
berths in my line of work. For [ was a steward, not 
a sailor, and began my work as cabin-boy with “ Bucko 
Belchior,” to finish as steward when his work was 










done. 

He had earned this prefix at the time when he sailed 
as second and first mate. He would lay a sailor’s head 
open with a belaying-pin as readily as he would look 
at the compass to criticize his steering: he would 
assault his mates as he would his men, even though, 
because of his reputation, none but the worst and the 
roughest of “bueckoes” would sign with him. He 
would brook no dereliction of duty, discipline, or effi- 
ciency, and his foreecastle constantly held at least one 
broken or maimed sailor who had aroused his dis- 
pleasure. Over six feet tall, he was broad in propor- 
tion, with red hair and red eyes—not red in the whites 
as from broken  blood-vessels. but red in the iris. 
When angry he opened his eves wide, and the contrast 
of color gave him a frightful expression. 

But, as [ said, he was kind to me, and when I would 
half-heartedly try to eseape he would always coax me 
hack, with a pat on the shoulder and a promise of 
more pay. 

“For [ like you, son,” he would say, “and some- 
where in the world there may be a boy about your age 
who may be my son, or may be the son of the other 
fellow. I don’t know and never will, for the strumpet 
ran away with the boy in my absence. Still, I like to 
think he is mine. Come aboard, boy, and sign on.” 

And so he held me; but at the beginning of the 
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sixth voyage I resolved that it would be my last, for 
he surpassed himself in causeless, senseless brutality. 
He loosened a Frenehman’s front teeth for the trivial 
offense of passing to windward of him in the hurry of 
work in shortening sail. He repeated the feat upon his 
second mate for the same offense, and broke three ribs 
with one heavy blow. The second mate crawled to 
his berth, unable to attend to duty, and this involved 
Captain Belchior’s standing watch until he reeovered— 
which did not mitigate his ill-humor. He went among 
his watch one night with a belaying-pin, and sent three 
men to their bunks, disabled. This brought a draft 
of two from the other watch, but these were soon laid 
up. as they displayed their ignorance of Captain Bel- 
chior’s code of etiquette. The first mate remonstrated, 
and was struck in the face. Being a first mate, he 
struck back, and then received, perliaps, the worst 
thrashing of his life. ‘He, too, took to his berth, 
and for a few days the captain stood both watches; 
but at the end of three his endurance ended, and he 
was foreed to sleep—which he did beside the wheel- 
box, with myself watching the ship and ready to 
waken him if anything happened. 

When he wakened he seemed to be normal—that is, 
he did not seek friction. And as no one sought it from 
him, things went on more or less smoothly. while the 
injured men recovered one by one and resumed duty. 
But one man aroused his wrath—the Frenchman with 
the loosened front teeth. Inflammation had set in, 
with neuralgie pains, and the poor fellow was forced 
to come aft and ask relief from the medicine chest. 
Captain Belechior gave it to him. He led him below, 
-alled me to bring him dentists’ tools from the medi- 
cine chest, then, as I witnessed, held his head over the 
back of a chair and wrenched two teeth from the in- 
flamed and swollen gums of the man before he resisted. 
Then a strange thing happened; he was a small man, 
but his forearms were as large and brawny as were 
Captain Belchior’s, while his fingers were long, strong, 
and sinewy. Screaming with pain he reached up and 
elutehed the captain by the throat, and, though in the 
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He crashed his big fist into the face of Frenchy, who fell heavily to the deck 
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succeeding struggle he was thrown about the cabin 
like a flail in the hands of a farmer, yet he held on, 
gripping with both hands and squeezing hard, until 


the captain, almost black in the face, fell upon him - 


and forced him to release his hold. The rest was con- 
ventional: Captain Belchior kicked him out .of the 
cabin, and the Frenchman, spitting blood and groaning 
pitifully, went forward, while the captain, breathing 
hard, sat down in the chair to recover his breath. 

“ Steward,” he said at last, with a pleasant smile, 
“pick up those two teeth, boil them and scour them 
clean, and put them in my collection. Ever see my 
museum? I'll show you.” 

He led me to a cabinet built inte the bulkhead, 
opened it, and showed me a square glass jar such as 
is used in small aquariums. It was covered, and held 
semi-transparent liquid. Taking off the cover, he 
speared into the liquid with a long, wooden spoon, 
and I saw small, shapeless objects floating about. 

* Just twenty-five years ago this month, Steward,” 
he said, musingly, “I shipped in a bark out o’ Boston. 
and before we were out of the bay the first mate and 
the bosun had me down on the deck and were clubbing 
my head off with iron belaying-pins.”’ 

* And what were you doing all-this time, Captain,” 
I asked, as I glanced at his powerful shoulders. 

**T was chewing the ear off the second mate. Here 
it is.” 

He fished up a grisly, twisted piece of flesh, and I 
shrank back. 

“ Here,” he went on, paying no attention to me, but 
prodding away at the fragments, “is the nose of a 
nigger who thought he was a better man than me. 
And here we have two fingers of a Liverpool shipping- 
master. Hello, what’s the matter?” 

1 had sat down on a chair, too faint with disgust 
and horror to stand and watch him. 

“Nothing, sir.” I answered. “ Simply—well, I 
wasn’t expecting it. sir.” 

“Oh,” he said, gruffly. ‘‘ Nerves, hey? Well, you’ll 
get used to this soon. Ill make a man o’ you yet. 
Vick up those teeth as I told you, and when they 
are clean drop them into my collection.” 

I obeyed him, and when I deposited the exhibit next 
day he imposed upon me the task of caring for the 
*musewn,” replenishing the pickle when necessary 
and keeping the glass clean. As there was no evading 
it, I soon got used to these gruesome mementoes of his 
fights and could handle them without nausea. 

It was I who ministered to the Frenchman, and, 
though I could not replace his lost teeth, I assuaged 
his pain and cured the swollen gums. He was grate- 
ful and gave me as much of his history as I asked 
for. He was not a sailor, but a musician who had 
been employed in a dive next to Glasgow Mike’s board- 
ing-house. whom Mike had drugged and shanghaied 
when Captain Belchoir’s crew was gathered. His 
specialty in music was the piano, he explained, and 
his long practice had developed his wonderful strength 
of fingers and forearms, which had almost given him 
the victory over the big skipper. But he was en- 
dowed by nature with a further exaggeration of 
feature, his teeth. I had noticed them before the 
two were knocked out. They were huge, white as 
clean snow, and perfect in formation. The lower teeth, 
still intact, were nearly as large as the upper, and, 
with his powerful hands, would have rendered him a 
dangerous antagonist in his combat with the skipper 
had he not been incapacitated by excruciating pain. 

* But I get heem some time, Steward,’ he mumbled 
through the vacanéies in his upper jaw. “I feel 
when I am half ashleep zhat I yet have my teeth, 
and I feel zhat I have heem by zhe throat weezh my 
teeth whish are gone.” 

“ Forget it,” 1 said, reprovingly. “ And don’t run 
foul of him again, that’s all.” 

“Oh, run foul!’ he answered. “My hands, whish 
are shtrong, zhey be not sthrong enough; but my 
teeth—ah, even wizh my teeth whish are left I will 
get heem.” 

What he had in his mind I could not guess and 
did not see fit to warn the skipper. What I did say, 
though, and which brought results fully as disastrous 
to the Frenchman, was that he was a musician who had 
acquired his strength of finger by piano practice. 
This seemed to me an idle piece of news, which I threw 
off as the captain sipped his coffee and in response to 
his joking reference to the Frenchman’s prowess. But 
it roused him to fury; he delivered himself of a round 
of curses, and when his store of profanity was ex- 
hausted he said: 

“ Musician, is he? I knew he was no sailor. Well, 
I’ve as much use for musicians as hell has for halos. 
I'll take the music out o’ him. Say, Steward, d’ you 
know what I dreamed last night? Can you guess? I 
dreamed that the little rat had his teeth—not his 
fingers, but his teeth—-at my throat and was sinking 
them in. Gawd, what a sensation!” 

I remembered the Frenchman’s idle threat, but fore- 
bore speaking of the coincidence. I had already said 
too much, as I learned a day or two later when the 
captain again, and for no fault whatever, struck the 
Frenchman with all his might and knocked out more 
teeth—three this time, which I must needs gather up 
when the Frenchman spat them out, to prepare for the 
museum. The poor wretch was almost carried for- 
ward, and though this was an American ship, manned 
by the usual riff-raff of the seaports and officered by 
men of the captain’s own stripe, yet there were open 
mutterings among the men and black disapproval in 
the faces of the mates. And from this on the French- 
man, though as useless on deck or aloft as a spare 
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pump, was treated with kindness and consideration by 
all hands but the captain. As for him, he went about 
for a few days with his red eyes unusually bright with 
internal excitement and a lock of seeming cheerful- 
ness on his rugged face that was more of a grin than a 
smile. Once 1 heard him muttering fierce oaths mixed 
with the words, “ French musician!” and on the same 
day I learned the cause of his animus. I found two 
newspaper clippings on his desk and read them. There 
was no date, but they were yellow with age and 
frayed by handling. He had evidently withdrawn 
them from some secret place to re-read and forgotten 
to return them. One said this: 

* William Bilker was sentenced to-day to two years 
in the penitentiary for brutally assaulting his wife 
with a belaying-pin, which, as he boasted of at the 
time, he had brought ashore from his last ship for 
her benefit. It is to be regretted that for such ruffians 
as Bilker the whipping-post cannot be revived, or at 
least jail sentences be enacted by the legislature that 
way prove a deterrent. We understand that the un- 
fortunate wife and victim is still in the hospital, while 
ihe child, who also received injuries, is in the care 
of friends.” 

The other clipping ran as follows: 

“William Bilker, after serving two years in the 
penitentiary for wife-beating, returned to town yes- 
terday looking for his wife and young son. It is 
known that both mother and son disappeared shortly 
after Mrs. Bilker’s discharge from the hospital, but 
it is not known where she went. Bilker, however, on 
learning this and that Professor Le Févre, the music- 
teacher who had given lessons to the child, had gone 
home to France about the same time, coupled their 
names together in a most unjust and unworthy man- 
ner and proceeded to get drunk. He was locked up 
before becoming dangerous, and this morning sen- 
tence of two months was suspended on condition that 
he leave town, not to return. It is hoped that we 
are rid of him.” 

“ Bilker,” I mused. “Is that his real name, and 
did he change it to Belchoir when he began over again? 
It seems plausible.” I laid the clippings down in the 
same position in which I had found them and barely 
got out of his room in time to escape his eriticism. 
{ met him in the forward companion. 

“Steward,” he said, jocularly, “ how many teeth 
are there in a full set?” 

“J cannot say, Captain,” I answered. “I never 
counted. Twenty-six, twenty-eight, thirty, or thirty- 
two.” 

“ Well, we’ll get them all—every one. I’m tired of 
bad dreams.” 

How Captain Belchior could lessen. his bad dreams 
by increasing his bad conscience was beyond my un- 
derstanding. Yet he certainly meant to “get” the 
rest of the Frenchman’s teeth, as was evidenced by his 
overhauling all the dental instruments in the medicine 
chest and seeking an early pretext for using them. 
It came soon, “ Frenchy,” as we called him, with five 
teeth gone could not speak distinctly. 

It would appear strange that Captain Belchior, 
bent upon “ getting” the rest of his victim’s teeth, 
should have hesitated to knock them out with his 
fists were it not for the mysterious force called publie 
sentiment, which works as powerfully upon a captain 
at sea as upon a statesman ashore. Not a man aboard 
that ship from the first mate down to my cabin boy 
had else than sympathy for Frenchy and resentment 
toward the captain. He must have felt it, though, 
perhaps, he never would have admitted it. He stood 
alone; his two mates would never speak to him except 
in the way of work cr duty; the man at the wheel 
would always answer respectfully, but just a second 
later than a cheerful, friendly man would speak. The 
crew as a whole, while not ready for mutiny, would 
fix their eyes upon him and look, soberly and staring- 
ly, until he turned away or succeeded himself in star- 
ing down their stares. All in all, it worked upon his 
nerves, and [ believe he feared to assault the French- 
man again without cause, and Frenchy, under my ad- 
vice and that of others, was careful to give him none. 
But the exigencies of seafaring life brought about a 
cause sufficient unto Captain Belchior and he was 
quick to seize upon it. 

Frenchy. as I have said, was no sailor; yet by the 
time we had reached the stormy latitudes of Cape 
Horn he had learned to steer and took his trick at the 
wheel with the rest. Excepting for his hands and 
wrists he was not a strong man, and while a weak 
man or a boy may hold a kicking wheel when the 
ship iS on the wind or hove to, strength of body is 
required to keep her straight before a following wind 
and sea. .And Frenchy was flat-chested, slight of body, 
and undersized, with a nervous fear of the captain 
that hampered the more his already defective articula- 
tion. Also he suffered a return of the neuralgie pains 
which, in the run down through the tropie and tem- 
perate zones, had left him, allowing the macerated 
gums to heal. In this condition, thinly clad and 
without oilskins, he had the wheel one dark after- 
noon when the ship. hove to on the starboard tack, 
was drifting bodily to the south toward an iceberg. 
It became necessary to wear—that is, to bring the 
ship to the other tack by squaring away before the 
wind’ and rounding to, trimming the canvas as the 
wind will permit. It is not so difficult or delicate an 
operation as “ tacking,” but each man must know his 
work and all must work together. To prepare for the 
maneuver the men went about with handspikes, 
heavers, and belaying-pins, beating the ice from the 
coils of ropes which must run through blocks, recoil- 
ing them on deck, and finally taking their stations. 
When all was ready the*captain, who had mounted the 
after-house, called out: 

“Hard up the wheel. Slack off the spanker sheet, 
and square the cro’jack yard.” 

The sheet. was slacked, the lee cross-jack braces were 
hauled, and Frenchy put the wheel up; but he did 
not answer the order, as etiquette requires. 

“What d’ you say at that wheel?” roared the cap- 
tain. “ Answer. How’s your wheel? Got so many 
big teeth in your mouth that you can’t speak, hey?” 

‘The wheel was hard up and the ship paying off, but 
still Frenchy was silent. His jaws worked, but he 
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emitted no sound. The captain sprang down and col- 
Jared him. 

“ Why don’t you answer at the wheel,” he thundered, 
shaking the frightened, cowering man and causing him 
to lose his hold on the spokes. The ship was nearly 
before the wind now and going fast through the water ; 
but no sailing-ship ever outran a following Cape Horn 
sea, and the rudder, swinging amidships by the press- 
ure of water, received such a sea that it drove back 
before the spanker-sheet man could seize the whirling 
wheel and brought up with a crash that twisted and 
split the rudder head. Meanwhile the enraged captain 
was shaking the poor Frenchman and cursing him 
soundly, but the damage to the rudder caused him to 
release him and attend to his ship. But first he 





to go had he not wanted fresh provisions for the 
cabin table. So being busy, and having arranged with 
the consul for the lodging in the Marine Hospital of 
a sailor whose decayed and aching teeth he had pulled 
in the effort to relieve his suffering, he delegated to 
me the double duty of laying in stores and taking 
Frenchy to the hospital, first cautioning me, while 
his red eyes glinted menacingly, to keep my mouth 
shut. I was cheerfully willing to—in fact, | was so 
glad that the voiceless, toothless, and useless wreteh 
was to escape that | would have lied to further the 
plan. So in a shore boat—for the captain would not 
trust a man of his crew within swimming distance of 
the dock—Frenchy and I departed; Frenchy, his jaw 
bound up in a dirty bandage, unable to speak, but 
moaning with every 
breath, and I silently 
patting him on the 
back. 

At the hospital an 
English-speaking nurse 
received us in the re 
ceiving-room, 

“What is your name, 
nationality, and the 
name and address of 
your nearest relatives.” 
he asked, shoving a 
printed form — toward 
him. Frenchy nun 
bled, but made no in- 
telligible sound. 

“Write it down, 
Frenchy,” | suggested, 
and the nurse handed 
him a pen. Frenchy 
wrote his name in the 
proper place, and | read 
it over his shoulder. 
We had never asked his 
real name—in_— faet, 
aboard ship a man an- 
swers to wy name 
which by common con 
sent or the dietum of 
the mates is given him, 
and =“ Frenchy “had 
sufliced for this) man, 
But the name that he 
wrote was William Bil 
ker, and the nationality 
that he gave was Amer 
ican; while on the line 
designated * nearest 
relative” he wrote the 
name Francois Le 
Févre, foster-father, No. 
56 Boulevard = St.-Mi 
chael, Paris, France, 
My hair stood on end 
and IT grew weak in 
the knees. 

* Frenchy,” [ said, 
“are you the son of 
William Bilker, a sea- 
faring man?” He 
nodded. 

“Is your foster-fa- 
ther a musician like 
yourself?” — Again — he 
nodded assent. 

*You were born in 
America and taken to 


“T feel his big hands on my throat” France when a young 


crashed his big fist into the face of Frenchy, who 
fell heavily to the deck. When he arose he spoke, 
and the words came forth explosively: 

“T keel you yet. I keel you.” Then he slunk 
forward. 

“You will, hey?” stormed the captain. “Ill see 
that you don’t.” 

The ship came around and the yards were trimmed 
for the other tack, while the rudder was secured and 
controlled by the relieving tackles Fortunately, the 
wind shifted soon and we rounded the Horn in a few 
days, sailing north into finer weather. 

But the Frenchman’s neuralgia continued. He 
moaned continually, and in common humanity I was 
forced to speak to the captain and ask for remedies. 
For my own poor skill was at fault. 

“Send him aft to the cabin,” he said, quietly; * I'll 
cure him.” 

I had misgivings, but brought the sufferer. Captain 
Belchior received us in the after-cabin. On the table 
were handcuffs, forceps, and a wooden gag. 

“ Steward, get out of here,” he said, sternly, and I 
left. He locked the door behind me, but I listened 
from the mess-room. Soon I heard a seream in the 
Irenchman’s voice, then another and another; then 
oaths and growls from the captain. I could not bear 
it and fled to the deck. In about ten minutes the 
Frenchman came out, spitting blood and reeling as 
he walked. I returned, for I knew what was required 
of me; and without orders I gathered up twenty- 
seven strong, sound teeth from the cabin floor and 


later put them with the other five, making thirty- ° 


two. Thirty-two teeth, as I afterward learned, is the 
full set. 

To repair our damaged rudder we put into Val- 
paraiso, and my heart was gladdened by the captain’s 
assertion that he would send the Frenchman to the 
hospital. 

That the captain of an American ship could so 
torture and maim one of his crew without an investiga- 
tion by the authorities of any seaport in the world 
would be ineredible, but for the known lax consular 
administration of the very lax shipping laws of the 
period; because of which a captain’s story of mutiny, 
insubordination, or other shipboard trouble was usu- 
ally the only one listened to. Captain Belchior made 
sure of this—he allowed no one but myself to go 
ashore, and perhaps would not have permitted me 
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child?” I asked. 
He nodded again with 
a look of surprise in 
his face and then a look of inquiry as to how I could 
know such things, but [I did not apprise him, Coinei- 
denee was common, and there could be many Bilkers 
and many Le Févres in the world. [ shook his hand, 
wished him a quick recovery and a_ better future, 
then left—to buy vegetables for the ship. 

I went on board more than ever resolved to “ keep 
my mouth shut.” For what good would it do now, 
I thought. to arouse in that big, red-eyed devil's 
heart even the suspicion that he had tortured his own 
son. There was no evidence; even Frenchy, if ques 
tioned, might not have been able to name the American 
town of his birth, and for the rest there was not the 
slightest resemblance between him = and = Captain 
Belchior. 

But three days out my resolve gave way. Since 
the departure of Frenchy from the ship the captain 
had been more than usually cheerful, humming tunes 
to himself, speaking civilly to his mates, and in a 
more than kindly manner to me. He joked at his 
breakfast, glorying in the splendid night’s sleep he 
had had, and frankly ascribing it to the absence of 
the French devil that had haunted his dreams. ‘Then 
on this third day out he followed with an intemperate, 
senseless, childish blast of invective on the poor 
Frenchman that included his ignorance of seamanship, 
his sensitiveness to pain, his morals, habits, and al- 
leged ancestry. It nauseated me, and, secure in my 
past immunity from assault, I gave way. 

“Captain,” I said, as I stood behind his chair, 
“you said you had a son—about my age. What was 
his first name, sir?” 

“ William,” he replied, in no way nonplussed by my 
sudden query—*“ named after me.” Then his dignity 
coming to him, he asked, angrily, “ And what business 
is that of yours, Steward?” 

“ Nothing, sir”’ I answered, coldly. “ But perhaps 
you'd like to know that the Frenchman who went to 
the hospital signed on the books the name of William 
Bilker.” 

“ What?’ he roared, standing up and kicking his 
chair behind him. 

“And his nearest relative was his foster-father, 
Francois Le Févre, of Paris, a musician like him- 
self.” 

He glared at me, his red eyes wide open, and he 
reeled back against the after-cabin door, 

“ Hell!” he said, with a choke in his voice. 








“And he told me.” I went on, ruthlessly, “ that 
he was born in America, the son of a seafaring man, 
and was taken to France when very young.” 

“Oh, God!” he said, hoarsely; then, his face twisted 
into an expression of fury, he rushed at me, 

* Out of my sight,” he yelled, * or Vil kill you with 
my hands!” 

[ fled through the for- 
ward passage and com- 
panion, but he did not 
follow. I remained for- 
ward in the galley for 
the rest of that morning, 
but toward noon IT was 
compelled to rouse up 
my courage and serve 
the dinner. He ate 
silently, with the first 
mate, but said nothing 
to me. And it was the 
same at supper; the 
mood was heavy upon 
him, but I did not know 
when it would change 
and stood ever ready to 
dodge and run_ should 
oceasion require. 

It changed in time, but 
not as I had feared. He 
never again was the 
truculent, abusive, and 
inhuman master of men 
that he had been. Forces 
within himself, stronger 
than himself, were work- 
ing upon him; he sel- 
dom spoke to any one. 
And one night about two 
weeks from our depart- 
ure from Valparaiso 
while the ship was slid- 
ing along under — the 
steady southeast — trade- 
wind, and the weather 
was such as to bring 
healthy sleep to any nor- 
mal man, he burst into 
my room at three in the 
morning, wild-eyed and 
disheveled, his — fingers 
clutching his throat. 

“Steward,” he gasped, 
brokenly, “ break out 2 
bottle of brandy, quick. 
Gawd, what a dream! 
Will I never get rid of 
‘em? = Quick with that 
brandy, man. Give me a 
drink.” 

1 tumbled out, got him 
an opened bottie, water, 
and tumbler from the 
store-room, and served 
him. TI had never seen a 
human being take such 
a drink. He gulped down 
. full tumblerful, and 
after a moment, while he 
stood shaking and quiver- 
ing, reached out the 
glass for another, which 
I gave him. Soon his 
nerves steadied, and he 
looked tranguilly at me. 

‘I have them every night now, Steward,” he said, 
mournfully. “ That little devil was no son of mine, 
in spite of what he told you. No son would haunt his 
own father in his sleep. In his sleep he would know 
better, and in my sleep I could control my son. But 
le is not my son. I know he is not. He is a devil 
out o’ hell sent to torment me.” 

“How, Captainy” I asked. ‘“ What happens when 
you dream?” 

“ His teeth—the full set, big and strong and white. 
| feel his big hands on my throat, the same as I felt 
them in that scrap, then he gets his devilish mouth 
down, then he opens it, and—oh, God—I feel those 
teeth sinking in. Steward, take this key ”—he pro- 
duced one from his pocket—* it’s the key of that 
cabinet. I've locked it. You keep the key and keep 
it locked, and don't give me that key this voyage 
even though I ask for it. Understand? Throw it 
overboard if T ask, and give it to me at Frisco. Mean- 
while keep the museum clean.” 

“ Yes, sir, I understand,” I answered as I took the 
key, though as a matter of fact I did not under- 


We went 
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stand. “I'll take care of the key and the museum, 
sir. And now, Captain, won’t you go back to bed? 
Take the bottle with you. It ‘Il make you sleep 
soundly and stop the dreaming, though of course a 
few more drinks like these two will make you drunk. 
You know that, sir.” 


to the after-cabin door and listened 


“ Yes, yes, I know,” he said, weakly, something after 
the manner of a penitent boy. “T’ll take the bottle 
and you keep that cabinet locked. Good-night.” 

He went to his berth and I saw him no more until 
noon of the next day. He was stupid from drink, 
but made no comment on his condition except to re- 
peat to me his injunctions in regard to the cabinet 
and to see that there was a bottle of brandy in his 
room at all times. I obeyed him, though I was strong- 
ly tempted to suggest that he throw the whole grisly 
exhibit over the side. 

Things went on smoothly for a time. I cared for the 
eabinet scrupulously, and once, in an idle ‘moment. 
counted the thirty-two teeth of the Frenchman; the 
very competent mates attended to the work of the 
ship and the keeping down of the men—their first 
duty, by the way; the men worked sullenly, with only 
ceeasional looks at the big autoerat who, with the 
power of the law behind him, could cripple or kill 
them with impunity; and the captain went into and 
remained in a condition of stupid, shaking imbecility, 
due to the brandy. He soon outgrew the need of one 


bottle a day and demanded two, which I supplied. 
For he was now past advice and offers of relief from 
the medicine chest. Brandy was all he wanted, he 
said, when I suggested intelligent treatment of his 
case. And soon his stomach yielded so that he could 
not eat even the most tempting dishes that I could 
devise. This gave the brandy a freer swing, and he 
shook and quivered and quaked so that often I was 
called from my sleep to hold a tumbler to his lips. 

We were now north of the line. We had caught 
the northeast trades, and, while the days were hot, the 
nights were cool. Every one on board but the 
skipper complained of too much sleep, for the two 
mates, utterly antagonistic toward the big skipper 
who had man-handled them both, forbore the usual 
driving of the men, giving them watch and watch 
and permitting them to doze off in the night watches 
on deck without criticism or rebuke. Every man on 
board, including myself and perhaps the skipper, was 
looking toward the speedy termination of the passage, 
and, excepting the skipper, was looking forward to 
the Christmas dinner that I had promised; for the 
stores purchased at Valparaiso had included besides 
vegetables a coopful of fowls, fat chickens, and one big 
gobbler who was destined for the cabin table. I had 
thrown out hints to the captain about this turkey 
dinner; I hoped to arouse his appetite in advance so 
that when he saw the spread he would eat and ease 
up the strain on his stomach. To increase this ap- 
petite I deferred the Christmas dinner until the end 
of the day, serving him nothing but light caviar sand- 
wiches and pickles at the midday meal. And I 
thought that I had succeeded; he really did eat a 
full meal in the evening and retired early to his 
berth, fortified for sleep by a full bottle of brandy. 

About ten o’clock, however, just as four bells had 
struck at the wheel, I was roused from my first sleep 
by noises from the after-cabin. I rolled out and 
listened. There were sounds of the physical contact 
of hard bodies, the overturning of chairs and de:ks, 
and the bumping of human elbows and_ shoulders 
against the bulkheads. There were two or three 
throaty, choking shrieks or screams, then after a mo- 
ment of silence {| heard—and I swear it, as God is my 
witness—a voice saying: “I keel you. I keel you 
wish my teeth.” 

I rushed out, meeting the second mate coming 
through the forward companion and the first mate 
roused from his sleep like myself. 

“What's up?” they asked, simultaneously. ‘* Has he 
got the jim-jams?” 

“T don’t know,” I answered. ‘ Let’s see. 

We went to the after-cabin door and listened. All 
was quiet now, and we tried the door; it was locked 
from the inside, and we went on deck to the after- 
companion. This, too, was locked. I had no keys 
of these doors, and we went back to the mess-room, 
and decided to break in the door and find out what had 
happened. A few smashes with a capstan-bar in the 
hands of the mate opened the door, and we entered 
the after-cabin. Captain Belchior lay face upward 
onthe floor, his countenance purple, his red eyes 
wide open, and his throat mangled and macerated 
leyond description. At the borders of the gaping 
wound were unmistakable marks of teeth—big teeth, 
such teeth as might be the possession of a Bengai 
tiger or a grizzly bear. And to complete the incon- 
gruous picture on the floor were teeth, white, quiet, 
and inert, close on each side of the captain’s throat. 
They were big teeth such as I had picked up, scoured, 
and deposited in the “museum.” I[ counted thirty- 
two and rushed to the cabinet. I did not know whether 
or not I was sane at the moment, and do not know 
now. Yet as I spooned that pickle of ghastly me- 
mentoes I found ears and noses and fingers—but not 
a tooth. And the cabinet had not been unlocked since 
the captain had given me the key except by myself. 

We pulled through. We buried the captain at sea, 
and the mate took the ship into San Francisco, where 
all hands, including myself, quit her. My next ship 
was a bark engaged in the west-coast trade, and the 
first stopping-place was at Valparaiso, where I went 
ashore and visited the hospital. I was received by the 
same nurse, who remembered me and answered my 
queries. 

“Oh, he’s dead,” he said, lightly. ‘“ We cured up 
his gums and thought he was all right, but he got 
delirious and died. He talked a good deal as he got 
his voice—was always saying, ‘I'll keel you.’ Had 
some kind of a grudge, I suppose.” 

* But what did he die of ?” J asked. 

* Well, though the doctors rendered a different re- 
port, ascribing it to indigestion after a hearty Christ- 
mas dinner, I think he died of lockjaw. We couldn’t 
open his jaws to give him medicine, and he died about 
ten o’clock on Christmas night.” 





The JHlorse 


Show 


By John Kendrick Bangs 


Here’s the Horse Show come again— 
Wondrous lot of steeds, 
Showing how the hands of men 
Have improved the breeds— 
Breeds of horses? Oh, dear me! 
What a notion queer— 
Maybe back in ’93, 
But not now, my dear. 


Breeds in duds, and feathered things— 
Look there at that gown, 

Chiffon, lace, and robin’s wings— 
Cutest thing in town! 

Then that very rich affair, 
Miss Van Doodle’s hat— 

Have you seen aught anywhere 
Ostricher than that? 


Then that third box on the left— 
That’s a dandy skirt. 
A la string-halt it is weft, 
Very chie and pert. 
Tightly girthed about the knee, 
Breeching somewhat slack, 
And a silver filigree 
Crupper at the back. 


Then that collar over there 
In box umpty-five— 

Need no bit or check-rein where 
Collars like that thrive— 

Makes her hold her head up high 
As a frisky colt, 

Made so stiff she cannot shy, 
Run away, or bolt. 


Yes, it is a gorgeous sight, 
This Horse Show of ours, 
Demonstrating day and night 
Man’s inventive powers; 
Showing what his hand hath done 
In the wondrous flow 
Of the grand exhibits shown 
At the Clothes-Horse Show! 
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“The Swamp” 


Some Interesting Information about an 
Interesting Region 


Busy and prosaic the Swamp may ap- 
pear to strangers, perhaps even a little 
dingy and commonplace. But to those 
who know it and its history each narrow 
street has its interesting career and many 
of its ancient and dim houses are treas- 
uries of romance long faded in the mists 
of early New York. And it may be said 
of the Swamp that here more than in any 
other part of New York the activities and 
associations of the city’s beginnings are 
still preserved. Indeed, if any one cares 
to examine “little old New York,” of 
which so much is heard in song and story, 
he will find more of it—the very essence 
of the ancient burgh—in the Swamp than 
in any other place. The region to-day is 
the home of the tanning industry, as it 
has been any time since the Dutch ac- 
quired Manahata three centuries ago. 

Leather was worn much more by the 
Dutchmen than by the people of other 
nations. Many of the round-bodied lieges 
of Pieter Minuit were garbed in leather, 
and most apprentices wore leather aprons 
made from deerskins. The deer were killed 
in profusion among the dense thickets 
south of where the Brooklyn Bridge ap- 
proach now stands. The Beekman family 
still preserve the antlers of deer their 
ancestor, William Beekman, shot in 1688 
in that part of the swamp now known as 
lower Beekman Street. When the Eng- 
lish took New Amsterdam from the Dutch 
and named it New York, in 1664, they 
continued the tanning business in the 
Swamp, to the north of the old city, 
whither the original settlers had relegated 
it. Imagine the baby size of little old 
New York when Beekman, Frankfort, 
Jacob, Cliff, Gold, Ferry and Spruce 
streets were still lying unmapped on the 
edge of the wilderness extending north 
of the town! 

The first patent on record was granted 
in 1669 to Adriasen and Christopher van 
Lear for a “ mill to grind or rasp the rind 
of bark of oaks to be used in tanning.” 
Hemlock was not then in use for tanning. 
The early tanners were also shoemakers, 
and the two trades were kept as one until 
about the time of the Revolution. The 
first tanner was Courent Ten Eyck, who 
had his shop at Broad and Beaver streets 
in 1653. The English sent all tanners 
north to Maiden Lane—still following the 
swampy lands on the eastern side of 
Manahata. <A relic of those times is still 
preserved—the coat of arms of John Har- 
pending, who owned most of “ Shoemakers’ 
Pasture,’ some sixteen acres of land run- 
ning north from Maiden Lane between 
Gold and Nassau streets. He gave the 
money and land for the church at the 
corner of Fulton and William streets. His 
coat of arms—an old-fashioned graining 
plate and beam, surmounted by a currier’s 
knife, used by tanners—hung over the 
pulpit until the church was demolished, 
in 1875. John Harpending cut up the 
pasture into 164 building lots in 1696, 
sold them and made his fortune out of the 
quickly rising values of suburban prop- 
erty. 

Then the tanners settled around the old 
Collect Pond where the Tombs, or City 
Prison, now stands, in Centre Street. On 
this pond Robert Fulton made the experi- 
mental trips of his small model steamboat. 
Had Napoleon listened to him, he might 
have invaded England with a fleet of 
steamboats and so changed the history 
of the world; but Fulton, unheeded, re- 
turned to New York and sailed his first 
full-sized steamboat, the Clermont, up the 
North River. 

Sole leather was long imported from 
London. Only upper leather was tanned 
in the Swamp, and the hides used to lie in 
the vats for a year. The capacity of the 
early tanneries was from one thousand to 
two thousand hides a year, or their 
equivalent in  deerskins, which were 
plentiful. The slaughter hides were 
bought from the butchers. The tan vats 
were mere oblong boxes, and no tannery 
had a roof. The beam-house was a shed 
open at the sides and fronting lime-vats 
and pools. In a circular trough made of 
hewed timber, bark was ground or crushed 
between stone-rollers moved by _horse- 
power. The mill ground two “ floorings,” 
or about half a cord, of bark a day. A 
few calfskins were tanned; but only rich 
gentlemen could afford to wear boots 
made of such fine material as calfskin. 

As a village began to be built up 
around the Collect Pond the tanners re- 
treated to the present Swamp. James 
Brooks and Jacob Lorillard, who formerly 
tanned in Centre and Magazine streets, 
appear in the directory of 1800 as doing 
business in Jacob Street. In their time 
George Washington, having taken the oath 
of office as first President of the United 
States in Wall. Street, where his statue 
now stands before the Sub-Treasury 


Building, took up his official residence at 
No. 3 Cherry Street, near Frankfort 
Street—looking down into the Swamp at 
short range from the summit of Cherry 


Hill. The members of the Cabinet lived 
at Frankfort Street and Franklin 
Square. 

The tanners not only took a prominent 
part in the war of liberation, but were 
active in the polities of New York City. 
Washington Hall, in which the Federal- 
ists met, stood at Broadway and Cham- 
bers Street, on the site later bought by 
A. T. Stewart for $60,000, and now worth 
millions. Tammany’s first wigwam was 
pitched in Martling’s Long Room—part 
of the hotel at Nassau and Spruce streets 
—until the first Tammany Hall was 
finished, in 1812, at the southwest corner 
of Park Row and Frankfort Street. This 
site is now occupied by the Sun news- 
paper. “The Swamp Clique,” a powerful 
branch of the Republican party—as the 
Democrats were originally called—used to 
meet in tanner David Bryson’s Harmony 
Hall, at Frankfort and William streets, 
to mature their plans before submitting 
them to the sachems of Tammany. The 
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Federalists scornfully called the Repub- 
licans “ Democrats”” by way of likening 
them to the Jacobins of the French Revo- 
lution, but the mocking nickname eventu- 
ally became the official designation of the 


party. There was a local body of this 
organization that opposed the election 
of DeWitt Clinton. They were called 
“ Bucktails ” because they wore the tail 
of a deer in their hats. Thrifty John 
Jacob Astor used to send two or three 
boys well equipped to Tammany Hall on 
meeting nights, when excitement ran high. 
The boys stood on the front steps and 
peddled bucktails to the loyal partisans 
who wanted them. 

The “Swamp Clique” used to meet in 
the store of Abraham Bloodgood, No. 62 
Frankfort Street. John P. Anthony and 
James Tylee, leather men, were Mr. 
Bloodgood’s political . associates. The 
Swamp in those days was Republican—or 
Democratic, as we should say to-day. 

The first publie reading-room in Amer- 





ica was in the Swamp. It was established 
by Adrien van Hook, a tanner, in the 
northern end of Gold Street. 

Frankfort and Chatham streets were 
eonsidered broad and spacious thorough 
fares early in the century. At No. 8 
Jacob Street was “Jacob's Well,” a run- 
ning spring that achieved great repute for 
health-giving qualities. It stood in a 
building of Moorish architecture, and at 
tracted people from far and wide, who 
paid sixpenece a drink for the wonderful 
water. Then some one diseovered that 
the water derived its distinetive odor and 
color from seeping through the old tan 
pits. The well was dried up and the 
building devoted to leather. 

The names of the old tanners have long 
since passed from the Swamp, but the 
ancient business founded there has ever 
since remained, growing with the growth 
of the city and its commerce and forming 
an important part of the metropolitan 
business world. 

















money from the people. 


the man who blocks the game. 


ated”’ ones. 


The circular further says: 


Always the man who is trying to dig extra money 
out of the public pocket, on a combination, hates 


Now comes a plaintive bleat from the “exasper- 


The Journal of Commerce lately said: “A stirring 
circular has just been issued to the coffee trade.” 


“The coffee world is discussing what is to be the 
future of coffee as a result of the campaign of mised- 
ucation carried on by the cereal coffee people. We 
have before usa letter from one of the largest roasters 
in the South asking what can be done to counteract 


We Get a Slap 


The big coffee trust, made up of Brazilian grow- 
ers and American importers, has been trying various 
tactics to boost the price of coffee and get more 





beautiful valorization scheme.” 


Then the circular proceeds to de- 
nounce Postum and works into a fine 
frenzy, because we have published 
facts regarding the effect of coffee on 
some people. 

The harrowing tale goes on. 


‘““Where a few years ago everybody 
drank coffee, several cups a day, now 
we find in every walk in life people 
who imagine they cannot drink it. 
(The underscoring is ours.) Burly 
blacksmiths, carpenters, laborers and 
athletes have discontinued or cut down 
the use of coffee; as there is not a 
person who reads this and will not be 
able to find the same conditions exist- 
ing among his own circle of acquain- 
tances, is it not well for the Brazilians 
to sit up and take notice?” 


Isn’t it curious these “bur- 
ly” strong 
men should pick out coffee to “im- 
agine” about? Why not “imagine” 
that regular doses of whiskey are 
harmful, or daily slugs of morphine? 








If “imagination” makes the cafieine 
in coffee clog the liver, depress the 
heart and steadily tear down the 
nervous system, bringing on one or 
more of the dozens of types of diseases 
which follow broken-down nervous 
systems, many people don’t know it. 


But it remained for the man who 
has coffee, morphine or whiskey to 
sell, to have the supreme nerve to say: 
“You only imagine your disorders. 
Keep on buying from me.” 











the work of the enemies of coffee. 


“The matter should have been taken up by the 
Brazilian Gov’t when they were completing their 





Let us continue to quote from his 
article. 

“Notwithstanding the enormous in- 
crease in population during the past 
three years, coffee shows an appallin 
decrease in consumption.” 
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Then follows a tiresome lot of 
statistics which wind up by showing 
a decrease of consumption in two 
years of, in round figures, two hundred 


million pounds. 

Here we see the cause for the attacks 
on us and the Brazilian sneers at 
Americans who prefer to use a health- 
ful, home-made breakfast drink and 
incidentally keep the money in Amer- 
ica, rather than send the millions to 
Brazil and pay for an article that 
chemists class among the drugs and 
not among the foods. 








Will the reader please remember, we 
never announce that coffee “hurts all 


people.” 

Some persons seem to have excess 
vitality enough to use coffee, tobacco 
and whiskey for years and apparently 
be none the worse, but the number is 
small, and when a sensible man or 
woman finds an article acts harmfully 
they exercise some degree of intelli- 
gence by dropping it. 

We quote again from the article: 

“These figures are paralyzing but 
correct,\being taken from Leech’s statis- 
tics, recognized as the most reliable.” 
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Brazilian 
Coffee 


Grower 






This is one of the highest compli- 


ments ever paid to the level-headed 
common sense of Americans who cut 
off about two hundred million pounds 
of coffee when they found by actual 
experiment (in the majority of cases) 
that the subtle drug caffeine, in coffee, 
worked discomfort and varying forms 
of disease. 


Some people haven’t the character 
to stop a habit when they know it is 
killing them, but it is easy to shift 
from coffee to Postum, for, when made 
according to directions, it comes to 
table a cup of beverage, seal brown 
color, which turns to rich golden brown 
when cream is added, and the taste is 
very like the milder grades of Old 
Gov't Java. 


Postum is a veritable food-drink and 
highly nourishing, containing all the 
parts of wheat carefully prepared to 
which is added about 10 per cent of 
New Orleans molasses, and that is 
absolutely all that Postum is made of. 


Thousands of visitors to the pure 
food factories see the ingredients and 
how prepared. Every nook and cor- 
ner is open for every visitor to care- 
fully inspect. Crowds come daily and 
seem to enjoy it. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’ 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited 





* * * * * 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Schieren Building, corner Cliff and Ferry Streets, New York 


Floor Space, 17 


WHEN any business has grown from mod- 
est beginnings to be one of the largest of its 
kind in the world you may be sure that 
there is sincerity as well as wisdom in the 
people = father it. There must be a 
steady keeping of faith with customers in 
all the branches and ramifications of the 
business; no leaving to chance of the things 
that make the product valuable and de- 
pendable. If genius is, as the philosopher 
said, the infinite ¢ apacity for taking pains, 
so is the ability that makes a success of busi- 
ness. To take infinite pains in the prepara- 
tion of an article, and redouble the care and 
thoroughness of the work with each new 
evidence of popularity—that is the true 
road to prosperity. Business to-day is little 
like what it was in 1868, when Mr. Charles 
A. Schieren, the head of the Charles A. 
Schieren Company, first began to make 
leather belting on his own account. Yet he 
found out how to make one thing—belting 
for machinery—better than any one else in 
the world, and the business he established 
has grown so that the house he founded com- 
pares with the gy ape as a mountain 
with a little hill. As knowledge has grown 
with experience, improvements have been 
made in the methods of manufacture and in 
the quality of the product, but one factor 
has always been present—absolute relia- 
bility. 

For years before opening his factory Mr. 
Schieren diligently studied the belting- 
leather business, and many of the processes 
in tanning and preparing leather conceded 
to be the best at that early date are still the 
best. Many new things in the belting busi- 
ness have he ippened in late years, many in- 
genious inventions and happy discoveries 
that present-day conditions demanded—and 
when there is a demand that is strong 
enough there always seems to be a supply. 
The most important discovery is Schieren’s 
Duxbak waterproof leather belting, a re: lly 
wonderful combination of good qualities. 
It retains its shape and strength and grip- 
ping power under ail conditions, Neither 
heat nor cold, moisture nor drought, can 
change its quality or diminish its effec- 
tiveness. 

What nerves are to a man the belt is to a 
manufacturing plant or any other place in 
which machinery is used. A man may ap- 
pear to be robust and in splendid health, 
with a fine digestion, a clear brain, and 
mighty muscles to carry out the orders of 
that brain. But if his nervous system is 
out of order of what use is his great strength 
or his seemingly robust health? The 
nerves carry the orders of the brain to 
muscle and sinew. If the nerves do not 
transmit the impulse from the brain the 
mighty muscles able to swing a fifty-six- 
pound sledge-hammer cannot raise a feather. 
The strong man still has strength, but the 
strength is dead and useless. And so it is 
with machinery—without a first-class belt 
to transmit the impulse and power from the 
main engine all the works, whether mighty 
trip-hammer or delicate lathe, are paraly2 zed, 
and the energy of the most powerful plant 
is dead and useless. The boiler may digest 
its rations of coal and transform them into 
steam power, the metal parts of the plant, 
from central engine to farthest ramification 
of lathe, or press, or drill, be in the perfect 
condition of the strong man’s thews and 
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sinews, but unless the belt transmits the 
power perfectly from central engine to 
farthest machinery all work must cease. 

Any manufacturer who has had experi- 
ence with ordinary belts that sag and slip 
and slide when wet, thereby sadly slacken- 
ing the transmission of power, and crackle 
and split when they dry out, thereby break- 
ing down completely, does not need to be 
told how great an advantage it is to have 
a belt that cannot be affected by such 
influences. 

When Duxbak was first tried the only 
thought was to see that the leather was not 
affected by moisture or water of any kind. 
It proved itself perfect in this respect, and 
it was put on the market simply as a water- 
proof belting with the “leather” advan- 
tages over other waterproof materials. 

Belts of Duxbak were purchased by 
people whose manufacturing plant was of 
such a nature that at times the belting 
would be sopping wet and then again bone 
dry. 

After some time these manufacturers sent 
in a new order and specified Duxbak, saying 
to be sure and give them the same kind, as 
they found this new belting exactly suited 
both extreme conditions described. Then 
the Schieren Company realized the full 
value of Duxbak belting, and devoted much 
time and money to testing it under every 
conceivable condition. Since that first or- 
der millions of feet of Duxbak have been 
sent to all parts of the world, where it 
necessarily met all kinds of conditions; and 





yet there have been no complaints excepting 
those directly traceable to ignorance or care- 
lessness on the part of incompetents. The 
belts themselves were perfect. Most ex- 
traordinary tests have been tried upon the 
Duxbak belts, and they have always come 
through unscathed. Here is a letter that 
vouches for the ordeal through which one 
belt has passed, a belt which is to-day giv ing 
perfect service in the plant of the Vulean 
Detinning Company, at Sewaren, N. J., 
since January 29, 1909: 


ALBERT R. LEE 
SURVEYOR. APPRAISER, AND ADJUSTER 
62 William Street Telephone, 5410 John 


April 16, 1900. 
Messrs. CHARLES A. SCHIEREN Co., 
No. 30 Ferry Street, New York. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

You shipped to Cumana, Venezuela, per S.S. 
Munin, sailing November 4, 1908, one Duxbak 
waterproof leather belt 44 4/12 feet long and 6 
inches wide, double. 

On November 11th a fire was discovered in the 
cargo stowed in the No. 2 hold, in which your leather 
belting had been stowed. Both steam and water 
were injected into that hold, and the vessel put. into 
St. Kitts, where the No. 2 hold was flooded with 
sea-water and the fire extinguished, after which they 
started to pump the water out. 

After a delay of more than a month at St. Kitts 
this vessel returned to New York, arriving there 
on December 28th, and discharged all of her cargo 
that had not been thrown overboard as worthless. 

Your leather belting was discharged from No. 2 
hold damp and moldy, and still in the original 
packing, which had not been disturbed. 

I examined this belting shortly after it had been 
taken out of the vessel, and, although it had lain 
submerged in salt water for ‘about thirty-six hours 
and ga ol that had been dried by natural evapora- 
tion only, I found that for transmission purposes 
it was apparently perfectly good in every particular, 
as none of the seams had opened, and apparently 
the only damage was discoloration. 

Trusting that this statement of facts will fill your 
wants, I am 

Yours very truly, 


ALBERT R. LEE. 


So much for the extraordinary, or it 
might be called the phenomenal, endurance 
of the Duxbak belt. 

The excellence of the Duxbak is due, as 
has been said, not to any happy accident, 
but to the careful, patient, unceasing study 
of all the elements that go into the making 
of the very best fabric. 

The Schieren Company make a specialty 
of wide main driving belts for all kinds 
of factories and mills, and their special 
machinery and forty-three years’ experi- 
ence enable them to do the finest kind of 
work. In connection with the manufact- 
ure of these extra wide belts, they employ 
large hydraulic presses which exert a press- 
ure of more than two hundred tons and 
which are designed so that the belt re- 
ceives an even pressure over its entire width 
and its several pieces are cemented firmly 
together. 

They have also made a special study of 
joints and seams in this wide belting, and 
their method of longitudinal lap construc- 
tion permits them to use only the finest 
centers of hides and yet combine them in a 
large belt so that they become really one 
solid mass of leather. 

Figures are not usually interesting, but 





we feel that the dimensions of some of their 
large belts may be mentioned to show what 
their facilities in this direction are. 

A prominent street railroad company, for 
instane e,is using two of their belts which are 

2 inches wide, 116 feet in length, three-ply 
thie *-kness, and each transmits a load of 1,500 
horse-power. 

Another street railroad uses two belts of 
the same width—72 inches—of 126 feet in 
length, each of which transmits 1,600 
horse-power. 

An electric light and power company uses 
a 72-inch belt which transmits 1,500 horse- 
power at a speed of 5,657 feet per minute. 
Such instances could be cited at far greater 
length. 

There is no commodity we know of so 
peculiarly adapted to world-wide distribu- 
tion, and it is no wonder that the Schieren 
Company varries on such a_ tremendous 
business beyond our own country when we 
have a thing to sell that machine owners 
universally want. 

To properly handle this quantity of belt- 
ing the Schieren Company has established 
branches at Hamburg, Milan, Vienna, and 
agencies in South Africa, Brazil, the Argen- 
tine,Chile, Peru, Ecuador, British East India, 
Java, the Philippines, : and Hawaiian Islands, 
Russi: a, Mexico, Cuba, ete. 

The policy of the Charles A. Schieren 
Company is so liberal in dealing with old 
and new customers that many have asked 
how it is possible to be so, even to the extent 
of guaranteeing all goods sold and not lose 
heavily. 

Mr. Schieren arswers this by saying he has 
found that people like to pay for “goods that 
live up to the claims of the seller. 

The New York offices and factory of the 
Charles A. Schieren Company, located in the 
leather district, at_ the corner of Ferry and 
Cliff Streets, New York, is a ten-story, mas- 
sive structure, modern in every way, ‘having 
its own heating, power, and light’ plants, 
with elevator service, etc. 

The machines used in making Schieren 
belting are specially designed to not only 
turn out more work, but to do it better than 
slow hand methods. Every part of each 
operation is closely watched by experts of 
many years’ experience and known trust- 
worthiness. 

The Bristol, Tenn., tanneries of the 
Charles A. Schieren Company are located in 
the heart of the famous oak-bark section 
of the United States. One hundred thou- 
sand hides are tanned and prepared for the 
New York factory each year by the “long 
time” process—expensive, but the only 
right way. 

The tremendous amount of belting manu- 
factured by this extensive company and the 
methods they are able to employ in handling 
so large a business enable them to keep the 
quality up and the cost to the consumer 
down to a point where they can compete 
with the world. 

The illustrations on this page will give you 
an idea of the sizes of the tanneries and 
factory, and we may mention the fact that 
the Schierens are always pleased to show 
any one through them and explain more 
fully the workings of a “ World’s Belting 
Company.’ ,* x 
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Charles Lanier 


THE reputation of the bankers of New 
York City extends to the financial center of 
every old world capital. This fame is based 
not alone upon their gigantic operations or 
upon their frequent close association with 
important affairs of the National Govern- 
ment. Largely, and in addition, it is due to 
their individuality, to the fact that they are 
financiers in the highest meaning of the 
word, scholarly political economists as well 
as bankers. The subject of the present 
sketch holds his acknowledged position 
among these men because of things actually 
accomplished, because of a masterly con- 
duct of the affairs of great enterprises. 

The ancestors of the Lanier family be- 
longed to the splendid and much persecuted 
race of French Huguenots. The founder of 
the American branch was Thomas Lanier, 
who first came to this country in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. Charles 
Lanier, having received his educational 
training at Russell’s School, in New Haven, 
Conn., commenced his Wall Street career in 
1859 with the banking firm of Winslow, 
Lanier & Co. Starting with that now old 
and honored house at the age of twenty- 
two, Mr. Lanier has been associated with it 
for over fifty years, a period of activity in a 
single direction exceeded in length by but 
few if any of the leading figures in the 
financial district of the metropolis. 

In addition to his interest in the firm of 
Winslow, Lanier & Co., Mr. Lanier is asso- 
ciated with almost as many important cor- 
porations as any man in New York, these 
embracing banks, railroads, insurance com- 
panies, and other enterprises. He is a 
Director of the National Bank of Commerce 
of New York, and of the Louisiana National 
Bank of New Orleans, a Trustee of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company and of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; President of the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
Company, and of the Massillon & Cleveland 
Railroad; a Director of the Niagara Junc- 
tion Railway, the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, and the West Shore Railroad; Director 
of the Central and South American Tele- 
graph Company, and a Director of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, and, as well, 
a member of the directorates of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Oil Company, the Cataract 
Construction Company, the Madison Square 
Garden Company, the Metropolitan Opera 
and Real Estate Company, the Niagara De- 
velopment Company, and the Niagara Falls 
Power Company. 

Mr. Lanier’s career in Wall Street, as has 
already been indicated, has been long and 
honorable. There, as well as in the social 
and club worlds, he occupies a position of 
enviable distinction. To the achievements 
of men of his stamp is due not only the repu- 
tation possessed by financial New York for 
integrity, energy, and capacity, but also the 
progress of the city generally, both in wealth, 
influence, and structural beauty. 4*x 





American Investments in Mexico 


Owrne to the recent change of govern- 
ment in Mexico investors in the securities 
of that Republic are naturally making in- 
quiries in regard to the stability of the 
new order. 

One of the most favorable signs is that, 
almost without exception, interest and 
maturing bonds have been promptly met. 
It has seldom happened in the history of 
revolutions, such as the one that has 
recently taken place in Mexico, that the 
treasury has been found in such excellent 
condition by the incoming government. 
Some sixty-two million dollars were left 
intact, and every dollar of revenue that 
had been collected was accounted for, 

The increase in the revenue in Mexico is 
very remarkable, the amount having risen 
from $50,521,470 in 1895-1896 to $115,- 
000,000 during the last fiscal year, and 
without a single falling off in the growth 
during that time, except the year follow- 
ing our panic in 1907, when the revenues 
fell from $113,000,000 to $96,000,000. 

While the federal government does not 
guarantee the loans of states and munici- 
palities, with the exception of three states 
where the bonds were issued for harbor 
improvements, ports of entry, etc., it does 
give careful supervision to all state and 
municipal issues, advising the proper 
authorities not to make any debts unless 
they feel well assured that the principal 
and interest can be promptly met. 

The Republic of Mexico has set a good 
example to the world in always living 
within its income. Looking back over its 
finances for a series of years, one will find 
that its revenues have always exceeded its 
expenditures. 

While the Republic made great advance- 
ment under the management of General 
Porfirio Diaz, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it will-not continue to do so 
under the new governmental policy, the 
party in power already having shown 
their willingness to meet all requirements 
and to protect in every way foreign 
capital that has been or may be invested 
in Mexico. 
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Henry Francis Shoemaker 


DATING, as it does, from the close of the 
Civil War, Mr. Henry F. Shoemaker's active 
business career covers a period not far short 
of half a century. He is widely known as a 
railroad man, in which field his great successes 
as an organizer and executive have been won, 
and is also identified with many of the largest 
enterprises in the industrial world. 

Henry Francis Shoemaker was born at 
Orwigsburg, Schuylkill County, Pa., on March 
28, 1845. His paternal ancestors helped to 
found Germantown, now part of Philadelphia, 
and were among the earliest to become con 
nected with the anthracite coal industry in the 
United States. His father was a well-known 
operator and owner of mines at Tamaqua, Pa., 
while his maternal grandfather, William Brock, 
was also a large holder of anthracite coal lands 

Mr. Shoemaker's family intended him for a 
naval career, and he received an appointment 
as a cadet from President Lincoln in 1861 
Before he had an opportunity to enter upon his 
studies, however, the Civil War broke out and 
he instead entered the Western Army. In 
1863, when Lee’s army invaded Pennsylvania, 
he helped to organize a company of volunteers 
from among his father’s miners. This force, 
of which he was elected first lieutenant, 
rendered material assistance along the Sus- 
quehanna River in blocking the advance of 
the Confederates beyond that point. Later 
in the year Mr. Shoemaker was assigned to 
duty on the battlefield of Gettysburg, and 
was — when President Lincoln delivered 
his famous ‘Gettysburg Address.” 

After his military experiences he became 
interested in the business of mining and ship- 
ping anthracite coal, as a member of the firm 
of Fry, Shoemaker & Co., at Tamaqua, Pa., and 
Philadelphia. His success in this field, with 
which the family name was so closely associated, 
was considerable, and his connection with the 
industry lasted for something over twelve 
years. 

In 1878 Mr. Shoemaker removed to New 
York, and entered upon that railroad career 
upon which his reputation is firmly founded. 
He started as secretary and treasurer of the 
Central Railroad of Minnesota, and afterward 
aided in the building of the present Rochester 
& Pittsburg road. In 1881 he became inter- 
ested in banking, and formed the New York 
banking house of Shoemaker, Dillon & Co. 

Five years later, in 1886, he again turned his 
attention to the railroad field, and associated 
himself with the Wheeling & Lake Erie R.R. 
In 1888 he became president of the Mineral 
Range R.R., and the following year chairman 
of the executive committee and later chairman 
of the board of directors of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R.R. He became presi- 
dent of the Dayton & Union R.R. in 1890, 
president of the Cincinnati, Dayton & Ironton 
R.R. in 1891, and in 1893 purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Cleveland, Lorain & 
Wheeling R.R. In 1899 he was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Cincinnati, 
New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. Later he 
became vice-president of the Indiana, Decatur 
& Western R.R., and a director of the Alabama, 
Great Southern and Pere Marquette roads. 

In 1904 he retired from the active control of 
railway afiairs, but retained directorships in a 
number of prominent financial institutions in 
New York, viz.: the Trust Company of Amer- 
ica, the Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 
the Harriman National Bank, the Battery 
Park National Bank, etc. 

He is a member of many clubs and social 
organizations in New York and elsewhere. 4* 





Houses and Furniture of Paper 


At the rate at which the forests of our 
country are disappearing we must soon 
resort to new materials for house con- 
struction, as well as for the manufacture 
of furniture and many other articles in 
common use. The use of wood for paper 
pulp has caused the destruction of thou- 
sands of acres of timber which would have 
been used in other ways; scientific mechan- 
ics are making every possible effort to 
find a new pulp material, and others are 
endeavoring to find new materials for 
building and other purposes. Cement and 
steel have taken the place of lumber to a 
great extent, but the demand for first- 
class lumber is on the increase. 

An Ohio inventor has recently perfect- 
ed a machine with which he is manufac- 
turing a new building material from old 
paper and straw pulp. The material is 
said to be excellent for all sorts of build- 
ing purposes. It is made in various thick- 
nesses and widths, and ranges from a nar- 
row strip to a board four feet wide. It 
is easily worked with all kinds of wood- 
working tools and can be dressed to any 
desired style of finish, and—it is claimed 
—will retain a finer polish than the hard- 
est wood. Its color can be regulated in 
its manufacture, and the inventor de- 
clares that it can be made water and fire 
proof. Its being free from knots and 
eracks caused by “ wind shakes,” such as 
cause so much waste in real lumber, make 
it all the more valuable and it is ex- 
pected to cost less than good lumber. 

Furniture of all kinds can be made 
with the new material and its strength 
will be equal to that of the real lumber, 
while it will be much lighter and more 
easily handled. All these advantages will 
make the new material very popular in a 
short time. Its being made water-proof 
has caused some to predict that it will be 
converted into railway ties, which, it is 
declared, will be much better than wood, 
as the resistance will be equal in the ties, 
something that varies somewhat in the 
wooden ones, thereby causing considerable 
difficulty at times. 








Edward B. Smith & Company 


Epwarp B. Smitu & Company, who trans- 
act a large bond and stock business in New 
York and Philadelphia, attained a strong 
position in the financial community within 
a short time after beginning business twenty 
years ago. The firm consists of Edward B. 
Smith, George W. Norris, Herbert H. Dean, 
Thomas Newhall, William Alden Pratt, 
general partners, and Francis E. Bond, 
special partner. Mr. Dean and Mr. Pratt 
are resident New York partners. 

The firm’s New York offices at 27 Pine 
Street are among the most attractive in the 
downtown district. In Philadelphia the 
offices are on the corner of Broad and Chest- 
nut Streets, the center of the busiest section 
of the city. 

The firm has had pronounced success with 
large bond issues, handling the securities of 
leading railways and public-service corpora- 
tions, including important issues of Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and _ subsidiary com- 
panies and other large systems in Pennsy]- 
vania. It has taken an active interest in 
financing electric railways and leading in- 
dustrial properties, having handled, as 
syndicate managers, a large amount of 
securities of such companies. 

One of the earliest of the firm’s successes 
was in acquiring control of one of the then 
four railway systems existing in Philadel- 
phia and the consummation of sale. This 
was followed by participation in the reor- 
ganization of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Railroad, the firm taking a large in- 
terest at the time when the stock was selling 
at between $4 and $10 a share. The prop- 
erty was sold at $80 a share to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. This house also 
took a leading part in recent developments 
of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, its interest 
dating from the time when the stock was 
selling at $30 a share, at which time large 
blocks were acquired. 

The firm is represented in Boards of Di- 
rectors of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, 
Lehigh Valley Transit Company, The J. G. 
Brill Company, Electric Railway Car & 
Truck Builders; the Hale & Kilburn Com- 
pany, Easton Consolidated Electric Com- 
pany, United Railways Investment Com- 
pany, American Cement and controlled 
companies, American Gas Company, Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Co., Philadelphia & 
Western Railway, Standard Roller Bearing 
Company, Consumers Brewing Company, 
and in several banks, savings funds and in- 
surance companies. The firm’s bond and 
stock publications have been in large demand, 
and some of its booklets have attained the 
dignity of standard publieations. 4*» 
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Strong, Sturgis & Co. 


THE firm of Strong, Sturgis & Co., 
36 Broad Street, is one of the oldest 
engaged in the banking and brokerage 
business in the city. 

It dates back to the very commence- 
ment of great speculation and financial 
enterprise in Wall Street, when, in 
1866, it was established under the 
name of Work, Davis & Barton; in 
the year 1869 the firm name changed 
to Frank Work «& Co., and in 1871 
another change occurred, when the 
title became Messrs. Scott, Strong «& 
Co.; in 1874 the firm of Work, Strong 
& Co. was formed, continuing busi- 
ness under that name until 1896, when 
the present firm of Messrs. Strong, 
Sturgis & Co. was formed. 

The partners consist to-day of: 
Messrs. Frank K. Sturgis, George G. 
Haven, Jr., Seymour L. Cromwell, 
William T. Eldridge, and Emory 8. 
Lyon. 

The offices of the firm are at the 
same address as originally established, 
and have been occupied by them con- 
tinuously, with the exception of the 
year ’95-’96, when the old building 
was demolished and the present mod- 
ern office building erected (making 
nearly forty-five years in their present 
location). 

At the commencement of the busi- 
ness the personality of Mr. Frank 
Work attracted the most notable 
speculative leaders associated with 
Wall Street, thus identifying the firm 
with the leading operators of specula- 
tion and finance, a position which has 
always been maintained. 

The firm does not do a banking 
business in the sense of accepting de- 
posits, but deals extensively in bonds 
and investment securities for institu- 
tions and individuals, as well as operat- 
ing in securities on speculation. .*, 





























I. Suffern Tailer 

Mr. T. SurrerNn TAILer is the senior 
partner of the banking house of Messrs. 
Tailer & Co., 27 and 29 Pine Street, New 
York, the other partners being Mr. Gren- 
ville Kane, of Tuxedo Park, and Mr. Charles 
Ames. Mr. James G. Wallace holds power 
of attorney for the firm. He was for many 
years associated with the banking house of 
Messrs. James G. King’s Sons, until their 
retirement from business after a career 
of nearly a century. The banking house 
of Tailer & Co. has many powerful and 
prominent connections and is known to 
have close relations with a large number 
of influential and wealthy men. The 
late Mr. George Crocker and the late Mr. 
James Henry Smith, both of whom were 
close personal friends of Mr. Tailer, had very 
intimate associations with this firm. Tailer 
& Co, have a very large clientele and repre- 
sent many important estates. This firm 
has become conspicuous for its successful 
placing of large blocks of securities for in- 
vestment here and abroad, the interesting 
feature of which has been the fact that these 
securities have seldom, if ever, appeared 
again in the market for sale. In addition 
to their regular Stock Exchange business 
they have several private-wire connections 
to different investment centers throughout 
the United States. Mr. Tailer married the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Alexander Brown, 
head of the international banking house in 
Baltimore which bears his name and whose 
interests extend throughout the business cen- 
ters of the world. Mr. Tailer was for many 
years the active partner in the international 
banking house of Baring, Magoun «& Co., 
which was dissolved at the time the firm of 
Tailer & Co. was organized in April, 1906. 4*, 
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W. C. Langley & Co. 


Tus firm consists of William C. 
Langley and Clinton M. Hall, in New 
York, and Laurence B. Fletcher, in 
Boston. 

The firm aims to transact a general 
banking business. There is main- 
tained a banking department, a bond 
department, and a stock department, 
each serving its separate purpose. 

In the banking department check- 
ing accounts are taken, and on the 
money so deposited a fair rate of 
interest is allowed. 

The bond department is a very im- 
portant adjunct of the firm’s business. 
In addition to advising with trustees, 
savings banks, and other customers 
relative to their investments, and in 
connection therewith the buying and 
selling of bonds, it buys for its own 
account entire issues of municipal, 
railroad, and corporation bonds after 
the same have been rigidly investi- 
gated and approved by the various 
experts which the firm employs. 

The stock department is equipped 
to transact business on all the prin- 
cipal Exchanges of the country, the 
New York office of the firm having 
direct private-wire connections with a 
great number of the larger cities. In 
connection with this department a 
statistical bureau has been developed, 
which is well equipped to supply all 
information in regard to any class of 
securities, also any other financial and 
economic data. The stock depart- 
ment extends facilities for the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks either for cash 
or on margin. 

W.C. Langley & Co. are members of 
the New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. Their principal office is at 
No. 10 Wall Street, New York. This 
office is connected by direct private 
wire with their own branch offices in 
Boston, Buffalo, and Cleveland. 4*, 


























In Finance Over 1oo Years 


Tue firm of Maitland, Coppell & Co. is 
one of the oldest financial concerns in the 
United States, having been established in 
1796 by James Lenox and William Mait- 
land. It is worthy of note that the name 
of Maitland has never failed to appear 
among the different copartnerships, al- 
though several changes have been made 
in the course of the long and successful 
history of the firm, From 1796 to 1847 
there was no change in the firm name. In 
1874 the name was changed to Maitland, 
Phelps & Co., and remained as such until 
the year 1896, when it was made Maitland, 
Coppell & Co. 

The firm does a general investment and 
banking business and acts as commis- 
sion merchants and agents of corpora- 
tions and foreign banking institutions. 
Its office is at No. 52 William Street, 
New York. 

Members of the firm are Gerald L. 
Hoyt, Dallas B. Pratt, Arthur Coppell, 
Herbert Coppell, and R. Walter Levy. 
The personnel of this house is one worthy 
of special mention, each member of the 
firm having shown marked ability in the 
financial district. 

To such institutions as Maitland, Cop- 
pell & Co. much credit is due for the 
general progress of the commercial world, 
especially through the channel of in- 
dustrial development. 

In the forward stride of industry the 
“oiants” are frequently troubled for the 
want of means properly to conduct neces- 
sary movements, and it is to the financial 
backbone of prosperity—Wall Street— 
that these men must turn for help. It 
has always been the policy of this house 
to lend its assistance to any worthy cause, 
and, in short, to do all in its power to ad- 
vance or protect. the interests that merit 
such co-operation. 

While there is a great deal of talk 
against the influence of Wall Street on the 
progress of the industrial world, a fact 
often overlooked or misinterpreted is the 
confidence which the business world re- 
poses in men of representative character 
who do business in the Street. 3* 
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Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Tue firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co., bankers, 
of Boston and New York, is one of the soundest 
financial institutions of New England and 
equally well known in this and other money 
markets of the world. The main office of the 
firm is at 115 Devonshire Street, Boston. The 
New York office is at 56 Wall Street. The 
house is essentially a New England one, though 
a large business is carried on by the Wall Street 
branch established in this city. The founders 
of the firm of Kidder, Peabody & Co. were 
Messrs. Henry P. Kidder, Francis H. Peabody, 
and Oliver W. Peabody, who succeeded to the 
business of John E. Thayer & Bro. on the rst 
of April, 1865. . 

The house of Kidder, Peabody & Co. does a 
general business in Foreign Exchange, Invest- 
ment Securities, and Letters of Credit. How 
they stand as bankers in an international sense 
is best shown by a glance at the foreign finan- 
cial houses represented by them in this country, 
banks of such high rank as Messrs. Baring Bros. 
& Co., Ltd., London; Messrs. Hottinguer & Co., 
Paris; Hope & Co., Amsterdam; Joh. Beren- 
berg, Gossler & Co., Hamburg; and Mendels- 
sohn & Co., Berlin. 

These names mean much in the European 
financial world, and being in such close touch 
with them insures for the firm of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co, some of the largest and most im- 
portant business beneficial in its scope to this 
country and carried on in the most expeditious 
and unostentatious manner possible 

The history of the firm has been identical 
with that of Wall Street. In the fifty-odd 
years of its existence (and compared with most 
other banks that is quite a respectable age) 
the financial house of Kidder, Peabody & Co 
has passed through many exciting time 
which are coincident to all in dealing with 
financial matters. The firm of Kidder, Pea 
body & Co. has maintained its well-deserved 
reputation as a banking-house of the first class 
and one on which reliance could be placed 
every time. 

They have been the fiscal agents of many of 
those important enterprises which have brought 
about the development of much which tended 
to the prosperity of this country, mainly by 
inducing foreign investors, through their corr 
spondents in Europe, to invest in American 
securities and the promotion of American en 
terprises of great importance,such as railroad 
steam and electric, with thany other scheme 
of great magnitude. 

The present firm is composed of Messr 
Frank G. Webster, Frank E. Peabody. Robert 
Winsor, William Endicott, Jr, Frank W. 
Remick, William L. Benedict, and Charles S 
Sargent, Jr. The first five reside in Boston, 
the others in New York. ,*, 





Dominick & Dominick 


Tus firm was founded in 1870 by Mr. 
William Gayer Dominick and Mr. Watson 
Bradley Dickerman, under the name of 
Dominick & Dickerman. Both Mr. Dom- 
inick and Mr. Dickerman were early mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, and transacted 
their business at 74 Broadway for a great 
many years. 

In 1873 Mr. Bayard Dominick joined the 
firm, and also became a member of the 
Stock Exchange. In the early years of the 
firm’s history the partners confined them- 
selves to a simple commission business, in 
which they acted for many of the most 
important interests in the country. Of 
later years they have devoted .more atten- 
tion to the banking and bond business, hav- 
ing correspondents in London, Paris, Edin- 
burgh, ete. 

In 1897, owing to a fire in the building, 
the firm removed to 100 Broadway, where 
it remained until 1907, and then removed 
to its present office at 115 Broadway. In 
this building they occupy the entire second 
floor on its Broadway front, having private 
wire connections with Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, Chicago, Boston, and Nor- 
wich, Ct., with a branch office in the cor- 
ridor of the old Fifth Avenue Hotel Building. 

Owing to the death of the founder, Mr. W. 
Gayer Dominick, 1895, the firm went 
through successive changes in its personnel, 
and in 1899, owing to the retirement from 
the firm of Mr. Dickerman, the name was 
changed to Dominick & Dominick. 

Mr. Bayard Dominick, the present senior 
member of the firm, sold his seat in the 
Stock Exchange some years ago, owing to 
his desire to become less active in the man- 
agement of the business. However, the 
firm still has three representatives in the 
Exchange—Mr. B. Dominick, Jr.; Mr. Stout, 
and Mr. G. G. Dominick. 

The firm now does a general commission 
and bond business, and, in addition to that, 
has a large investment department, which 
has made a specialty for a great many years 
of high-grade industrial preferred stocks, 
in the handling of which it has been most 
successful, and which has been most profit- 
able to itself and its customers. Among 
those issues in which it has been interested 
are wore Baking Powder preferred, Bor- 
den’s Condensed Milk preferred, American 
Bank Note preferred, International Agri- 
cultural preferred, and International Nickel 
preferred. 

The personnel at the present time consists 
of Bayard Dominick, Bayard Dominick, Jr.; 
Marinus W. Dominick, Andrew V. Stout, J. 
Augustus Barnard ,and GayerG.Dominick.,* 
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Hollins & Co. 


PROMINENT among the banks located in the 
financial district is the one of H. B. Hollins & Co 
It is centrally situated at the southwest corner of 
Wall and Broad Streets, in close touch with all the 
interests so dear to men of finance 

It was established in the year 1878 It is a 
sound, old-fashioned type of a bank, but you had 
better believe, beyond the expression old-fashioned 
to describe its nature, it has been bead and front in 
some of the most up-to-date and daring of modern 
financial movements. 

It combines with the regular banking business 
that of brokers. It has had such distinguished men 
as Vanderbilt and Russell Sage as clients, and many 
more as well known to the general public It was 
as brokers Hollins & Co. acted during the formation 
of the New York Central system, and bought the 
Omaha Road and many other subsidiary roads for 
the senior Vanderbilt interests 

Some time after that, as bankers, they were 
largely concerned in the reorganization of the 
Georgia Central Ry. system. That was no small 
matter, either, involving as it did the blending of 
many varied interests and the advance of enormous 
capital, but it was put through by Hollins & Co 
in a manner which gave thorough satisfaction to all 
concerned and gained for them a large share of the 
confidence of Wall Street magnates 

As bankers they deserve the praise of all the plain 
people because they were indirectly the cause of 
cheaper gas being made possible in this city. Not 
ably the New York and East River Gas Company 
and the New Amsterdam Gas Co., two all powerful 
companies, they reorganized. They are now a 
part of the Consolidated Gas Company, having an 
enormous power and influence, serving the people 
with one of the most essential things—light—and 
doing it at a fair price, where heretofore it was 
exorbitant. 

The New York and East River Gas Co. were the 
first to tunnel the East River for delivery of gas from 
Astoria to New York City direct. Besides these 
local utilities which they took care of, they have 
been the means of financing, forming, and organiz 
ing several gas and electric companies throughout 
the country, the largest of which was the Laclede 
Gas and Edison Electric Light Company, of St 
Louis. 

Hollins & Co. took a prominent part in the re 
organization of the Chicago Traction system, an 
undertaking of the first magnitude. involving, as 
it did, stupendous capital and an expert knowledge 
of the many interests attached 

Shortly after the Spanish War they organized 
a combination of leading cigar and leaf-tobacco 
companies in Cuba, and later sold out at a great 
profit to the American Tobacco Co. This coup de 
main added only to their reputation and long- 
sightedness as business men and bankers. 

They carry on a very considerable business in 
Mexico, Central and South America, and have 
extensive and important connections with London 
and Paris financial houses. 

All the members of Hollins & Co. are members 
of both the New York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Relying on the substantial reputatio- 
they have made in the past, they are looking for 
ward with confidence to a more perfect standing 
in the world of bankers. «*« 














A. B. Leach & Company 


Tue firm of A. B. Leach & Company, with 
offices located in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, have for many years 
been prominent dealers in investment se- 
curities. 

A. B. Leach & Company was organized 
in February, 1906, and is a copartnership, 
composed of Arthur B. Leach, Ferry W. 
Leach, James G. Campbell, George G. 
Olmsted, and Henry W. Forbes. 

This firm succeeded to the business 
formerly conducted by the firm of Farson, 
Leach & Company, organized in 1889 by 
the late John Farson and Arthur B. Leach; 
subsequently, James G. Campbell and Ferry 
W. Leach were admitted to the firm. 

For many years the firm of A. B. Leach 
& Company has been in constant touch 
with the leading banks and trust companies 
in the financial districts of the respective 
cities in which their offices are located and 
the firm enjoys the highest financial rating 
possible for any banking firm to acquire. 

The business of its predecessors, Farson, 
Leach & Company, consisted principally of 
the purchase and sale of bonds issued by 
States, counties, and municipalities, and in 
1898 the clientéle of the firm grew to such 
large proportions that it was necessary to 
extend their operations, and, accordingly, 
this firm became prominent in offering for 
sale high-grade railroad, electric-light and 
gas, water-power, and other corporation 
bonds suitable for investment for savings- 
banks, trust funds, and other funds. 

To give some idea of the character of 
A. B. Leach & Company’s business, particu- 
lar attention should be given to the fact 
that this firm in June, 1911, purchased 
$10,000,000 U.S. 3-per-cent. Panama Canai 
gold bonds, being of the issue of $50,000,000 
offered by the government, and, in addition 
to these bonds which they offered for sale 
their investment list comprises a list of over 
100 issues of government, State, municipal, 
railroad, and corporation bonds suitable for 
the investment of funds of all classes, whether 
institutions, insurance companies, fraternal 
organizations, or private investors, at prices 
ranging from 2.85 per cent. to 6 per cent. 
return upon the investment. 4*» 
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Sutro Bros. & Co. 


Sutro Bros. & Co., a firm of bankers situated 
at 44 Pine Street, in the center of the financial 
district of New York, and close to the heart of the 
money power of the western part of the globe. 

The personne! of the firm consists of three mem- 
bers; the senior partner is Richard Sutro, asso- 
ciated with him being Benjamin W. Loeb and 
Louis Heineman. 

The business transacted by the firm is that of 
private bankers, dealing in bonds and investment 
securities, etc. Sutro Bros. & Co., although a 
comparatively young house, having been estab- 
lished in the year 1898, have made wonderful 
progress and bear an excellent reputation. 

They are listed as members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, the Chicago Stock Exchange, 
and the Coffee Exchange of New York. The 
latter keeps them in touch with many of the en- 
terprises of South America, and this great branch 
of the- banking business, well deserving of the 
attention of financiers, has the indisputable and 
close attention to detail which it deserves. 

Sutro Bros & Co. early saw that one of the best 
branches of the business they embarked in was the 
foreign, and accordingly perfected their arrange- 
ments some time ago. By establishing branch 
houses in London, Paris, and Berlin they have 
succeeded in adding to their list of clients the 
best banks and bankers in Engiand and on the 
Continent, and the firm is now highly regarded on 
the other side. 

They have long been active in introducing high- 
grade securities to the foreign market and have 
done no small share in placing American secur- 
ities in the hands of foreign investors. 

Honorable, fair, and painstaking, they have 
succeeded in a manner satisfying their many 
clients. 

Although of German ancestry, the members of 
the firm are all of American birth and stamped 
with the energy, progressiveness, and keennegs for 
business so vital in the average American citizen. 

No less have they kept step with the prosperity 
of this their native land in the promotion of many 
enterprises. 

The banking house at 44 Pine Street is carried 
on by a staff of about forty alert, well-poised, and 
well-posted young men and women in an estab- 
lishment comfortably fixed up with every modern 
requirement for the daily transaction of the in- 
creasing business represented by the house of 
Sutro Bros. & Co. It has many valuable con- 
nections throughout the country and makes a 
specialty of San Francisco and Pacific Coast busi- 
ness, where the firm has particularly valuable and 
close affiliation. 4*, 
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The Denver City Tramway Company 


First and Refunding Sinking Fund 5% Gold Bonds 


Due November |, 1933 Interest payable May | and November | 

Secured by a direct mortgage lien on 197 miles of main track 
within the city limits. 

The Denver City Tramway Company operates the entire street 
railway system of Denver, consisting of 223 miles of track and serving 
a population of 213,391. The company has been in successful opera- 
tion since 1899, and pays dividends at the rate of 8% per annum on 
$6,000,000 capital stock. 

In 1910 there was a balance of $829,754 after deducting all charges 
except interest on these bonds, a sum equal to more than three and 
one-half times the interest on said bonds outstanding. 
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Assets Realization Company 

GROWING attention in the business and financial 
world is being directed toward the ASSETS 
REALIZATION COMPANY. This corporation, 
known throughout the Middle States and the 
West for several years past as a strong, progres- 
sive financial organization, has, since the opening 
of its New York office in 1909, firmly established 
itself among the foremost financial institutions of 
the East. Its large capital, the wide scope of its 
operations, and its diversified interests give the 
company a unique position in the world of busi- 
ness and finance. 

Incorporated under New Jersey laws in 1898 
with a capital of $500,000, this company acquired 
from the firm of Cobe & McKinnon an established 
business, which from the beginning has been suc- 
cessful. To meet the growing needs of its busi- 
ness the capital has from time to time been in- 
creased, until the amount paid in has reached a 
total of $10,000,000. 

The Assets Realization Company is perhaps 
best known by reason of its successful liquidation 
of a number of banking institutions throughout 
the country. Prominent among these were the 
National Bank of North America and the New 
Amsterdam National Bank of New York, the Fed- 
eral National Bank and National Bank of Illinois 
of Chicago, and the German Bank of Buffalo. 

While the purchase and liquidation of assets of 
banks, corporations, and individuals which have 
passed into the hands of receivers or official 
liquidators is a very important function of this 
company, its operations are by no means limited 
to business of this character. Considerable at- 
tention is being given to the financing of consoli- 
dations and reorganizations, and in many cases 
the company has, by prompt and efficient action, 
saved meritorious concerns from the ruinous 
hands of receivers and placed them on a sub- 
stantial and profitable footing. The company 
also makes loans on securities which, while pos- 
sessed of intrinsic value, may require careful in- 
vestigation or close supervision, for which reason 
they are not acceptable collateral for commercial 
banking institutions. On account of its extensive 
operations, reaching into all sections of the coun- 
try, the company is in a position to carefully in- 
vestigate the actual value of any security offered. 

The Assets Realization Company’s principal 
offices are at 25 Broad Street, New York City; 
in the First National Bank Building, Chicago, IIl., 
and in the Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Mr. George E. Shaw, president of the Western 
National Bank of Philadelphia, is president of the 
Company. Mr. Ira M. Cobe, a director of the 
Chicago Elevated Railways Company ; Mr. John 
W. McKinnon, president of the Hudson Naviga- 
tion Company; Mr. Edward Ridgely, of Chicago, 
and Mr. Campbell Carrington, of New York, are the 
vice-presidents, and Mr. Theodore Frothingham, 
of Philadelphia, is secretary and treasurer. 4*» 
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Carlisle & Co. 


CARLISLE & Co., the bankers and brokers at 74 
Broadway, New York, are prominently known in 
financial circles as the introducers of the Peri- 
odical Payment Plan for the buying of stocks on 
the New York Stock Exchange and other recog- 
nized exchanges. 

Carlisle & Co. have simply applied to the pur- 
chase of reputable stocks the method now so 
widely used in the real-estate and other industrial 
markets. This is the system of paying on the 
instalment plan, brought into existence to fill the 
ever-increasing demand of the general public, 
quick to seize every opportunity offered whereby 
they can attain a chance to better their condition, 
which was denied to them in the past. Carlisle 
& Co. have made a decided hit with their 
venture. 

The firm was surprised at the avidity shown by 
would-be investors to grasp this most convenient 
system of buying stocks, and they have been 
compelled to increase their facilities in order to 
handle the volume of business which has been 
offered to them. No curb or mining stocks, 
however, are handled. 

Carlisle & Co. carry on quite an extensive busi- 
ness in stocks, bonds and investment securities, 
but the “pet” of the firm lies in their Periodical 
Payment Plan. 

To the active business or professional man, as 
well as to that class known as the small investors 
—thrifty men and women—this Plan is an actual 
boon. For that bugbear of having to amass a 
considerable sum first before even the idea of 
investing can be thought of is dissipated and the 
matter of safe investment is made easy. 

The salient points of the Plan are as follows: 


Ist Stocks are not bought on margin. 

2d No margin calls can be made. 

3d Stocks carry full dividends. 

4th Full benefit of market advances. 

5th No forfeiture of payments made. 

6th Carrying charges offset by dividends. 

7th Privilege of shortening or extending agreed 
payment period. 


Under these seven heads can easily be seen the 
enormous advantages to those who wish to invest 
their surplus capital as it accumulates under the 
watchful care of a firm whose zealous concern for 
their clients’ interests has been evidenced for 
years. 

All that is necessary in so investing is to be 
punctual in paying the instalments when they 
fall due. In case, however, of some unforeseen 
thing happening and a client failing to come to 
time, he would meet only the utmost courtesy 
from the firm. 

Carlisle & Co. have issued any amount of read- 
ing matter on their Periodical Payment Plan 
which will be furnished on demand. Their ad- 
dress is 74 Broadway, New York. 4*x 
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Lewis Nixon 


In an Industrial Edition most naturally the name 
of Lewis Nixon appears. 

Born in the valley of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
in Virginia, he was brought up to know and under- 
stand farm life. Entered the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis. He graduated at the head 
of his class in 1882, and was then sent by the Navy 
Department to take a post-graduate course at the 
English Royal Naval College, where he had as a 
classmate King George of England, then a sub- 
lieutenant in the British navy. Returning home in 
1885, he was at once ordered as inspector of the first 
vessels of the new navy, and has been in close touch 
with every step of the building of our navy as it 
exists to-day. 

In 1890, he designed the battleship Oregon. Then 
resigned to become superintending constructor of 
the great Cramp Shipyards, leaving them in five 
years to open his own shipyard, where he built one 
hundred vessels in five years. a 

Just to enumerate a few of his doings is all that 
space permits: Graduated at the head of his class 
at the Naval Academy; designed the battleship 
Oregon; built the first submarine torpedo-boat of 
the United States navy; designed and built the first 
motor-boat to cross the ocean; succeeded Richard 
Croker as boss of Tammany Hall; was chairman of 
the Vice Committee that drove out the red lights 
trom the East Side; delegate to the Democratic 
National Conventions at Kansas City, St. Louis 
and Denver, at the two latter conventions being 
delegate at large, was appointed by President 
Roosevelt as a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Naval Academy in 1902; New 
York State Commissioner to the St. Louis World's 
Fair by appointment by Governor Odell: president 
of the New East River Bridge Commission, which 
built the Williamsburg Bridge, by appointment of 
Mayor Van Wyck; built a fleet of motor torpedo- 
boats for Russia in a Russian navy yard, using 
Russian workmen, and refused to discharge his 
Jewish workmen though his life was threatened if 
he did not. 
an, e —— in special audience to His 
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Pan-American Coaleieiek wale ncn by cae 
Aires last year, and later Minister Pleni otentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary on Special Mission to 


represent the i ili 
= United States at the Chilian Cen- 
Now devoting his time to the dev. 
yas-engine, being president of the + ec Bea 
Construction Company. Are leading marine gas- 
engine builders of the world. Have just delivered 
the largest engine of this type ever installed—1000 
ly ee Wd the Japanese navy. Mr. Nixon is 
ale: as < a : ORE 
at Sicwagua in land and river navigation 
Mr. Nixon is a member of the Union, Brook, 
penocratic, N. Y. Yacht, Press, and Automobile 
Clubs, o New York; the Rittenhouse, of Phila- 
4 phia, and the Metropolitan and Army and Navy 
gute, of Washington; The Richmond County 
Country Club, and the Rockaway Hunting Club. 
Sa member and director of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and of the Arbitration 
Committee of the Chamber: Fellow of American 
Geographical Society, has the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Sciences of Villa Nova College, and is a 
member of the Sons of the American Revolution.» *% 
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(ONSERVATIVE investors favor the 6% Gold Bonds of the American 
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Logical Success 

In the annals of New York are recorded 
many remarkable business achievements 
and successes, but there is probably none 
more unique or which points a stronger 
moral than the history of The Mirror, whose 
candy shops on Fifth Avenue and other 
thoroughfares are so well known to New 
York. As an example of the value of an 
ideal and its working-out it contains a lesson 
that compels the attention of thoughtful 
people. 

The hope and despair of every enterpris- 
ing merchant is to obtain for his product the 
mark of approval and assured security 
which result only from the continued pat- 
ronage of the*wealthy and socially elect of 
New York. 

That it is not easy there are plenty to 
attest. Many have given up the struggle in 
despair, while still others have gained tem- 
porary recognition only to sink into the 
obscurity from which they came. Usually 
it is a very slow process, requiring from one 
to two generations to accomplish—and hold. 
And when held permanently, it may be ac- 
cepted that the foundation is substantial. 

To accomplish the task in less than fifteen 
years, and not only to arrive but to /ead, is 
some achievement. But the point of great 
interest is that this success came as a logical 
result, and not because of direct aim at a 
specific class. 

And this is the record of The Mirror. 

Its progress has been marked by a steady, 
unobtrusive forward movement, from one 
store on Sixth Avenue, and an unfamiliar 
name, to nine stores in the choicest locations 
in this great city of keen competition and 
abortive effort, its name well known to every 
one, and its candies, as it says, “ Familiar in 
their mouths as household words.” 

One is compelled to concede that it is an 
enviable record. But what we most want 
to know is how it was done, and whether we 
can go and do likewise. 

The story is perfectly simple. There is 
not even “a secret of success” in it. It is 
the very practical working-out of a definite 
ideal and sticking to it; as Lincoln said, of 
being sure you are right, then going ahead. 

The whole story is told in the words of 
Mr. M. L. Morgenthau, president of The 
Mirror: ‘Before we ever commenced to do 
business we formulated a creed: To try to 
make better candies than had ever been 
made before; to sell at prices which would 
enable people of modest incomes to obtain 
absolutely pure candies at prices they could 
afford to pay, in clean and wholesome sur- 
roundings; above ail else, to make only pure 
candies; to conduct our stores as carefully 
and thoroughly as if each were the only one, 
and to aim not for the greatest possible num- 
ber of stores, but rather at the high character 
of alimited number. For the rest we trusted 
to the logical working-out of such a policy.” 

Such business-like simplicity is almost 
disappointing. Imagination wants to sup- 
ply the glamour of some extraordinary or 
romantic condition, or some remarkable 
luck, as the cause for phenomenal success. 
But The Mirror will have none of it. With 
them it is simply business, well reasoned out 
and carefully practised. And we are con- 
strained to acknowledge that this wholly 
practical view is reason enough for the 
result. 

Many have wondered why The Mirror, 
with its splendid reputation for pure candies, 
and its leading position, should persist in re- 
fusing to sell its candies outside of its own 
stores. The reason is this: It was decided 
that wholesale business would not be ae- 
cepted until the manufacturing facilities and 
organization were so thoroughly complete 
as to assure to wholesale customers the same 
character of high-class service as exists in the 
retail stores. 

That time has arrived. The Mirror is in 
its new factory at Hudson and Morton 
streets, amply equipped to manufacture on 
a large scale. This building is probably the 
finest example of perfect candy-factory con- 
struction in the country. Covering a 
ground space of six city lots, it rises eight 
stories, and accommodates every feature of 
the business. It has its own electric light 
and power and refrigerating plants, and, 
throughout, embodies every modern idea of 
protection, light, air, and spacious working 
facilities known in progressive building 
construction. Sanitation and cleanliness in 
the candy kitchens are so amply cared for as 
to seem to the uninitiated almost excessive. 
And the comfort and convenience of em- 
ployees have been given the same impor- 
tance as any other department. 

This plan of systematic thoroughness 
spreads throughout The Mirror business. 

The last Mirror candy store opened is that 
one at Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street. 
Everything throughout is from original de- 
sign, and, from an artistic standpoint, is 
said to be beyond criticism. It is a splendid 
type of the modern-day lux ury of surround- 
ings provided in the shops where New York 
swelldom does its buying. 

This is the whole secret of the marvelous 
progress of The Mirror in fifteen years from 
the most modest beginnings to the top of the 
candy business, and it suggests idvauate 
reason for the reputation it has gained of 
making perfectly pure candies and giving the 
public an opportunity to buy them at fair 
prices. +*% 








Woodward & Stillman 


Tue firm of Woodward & Stillman, established in the 
early sixties, at 65 South Street, is one of the oldest 
houses in the cotton business in this city. Their offices 
then were very smail, with a loft in the rear where mer- 
chandise was stored. Those were the old merchant days 
when palatial surroundings were little thought of, and 
the chief aim was to carry on the business in as economic- 
al a way as possible. 

The steamers and even sailing-vessels coming from 

ralveston, Texas, would land their cargoes on the wharf 

ee when they would be carried to the store at the 
back of the offices. 

Not long ago these same offices served as one of the 
recruiting stations for the United States army. 

The firm is now located in the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Building, with all the modern conveniences. In connec- 
tion with their offices is a sample-room, representing, at 
times, the purchases of cotton amounting to fifty thou- 
sand bales of cotton or more. 

As stated, the house started in a small way under the 
original fir m name of Smith & Dunning, Mr. Dunning 
becoming a director of the National City Bank in 1870. 

Mr. Charles Stillman, Sr., furnished most of the capitz ‘al. 
He had just returned from Texas, where he had gone as a 
young man when the State was comparatively a wilderness. 

In the early history of the house it was not very well 
known in the cotton trz ade, but it did a large business with 

‘The Swamp” through the connections made by Charles 
Stillman, handling consignments of hides and other mer- 
chandise from Texas and Me -xico, and this was continued 
until the formation of the Leather Trust, when it was 
found no longer profitable. 

With the formation of the New York Cotton Exchange 
in 1871 and the entrance of Mr. Woodward into the firm, 
an active and pushing man from Baltimore, Md., thor- 
oughly posted in the cotton business, and Mr. James 
Stillman having entire charge of the finances, it came 
to be recognized as one of the leading houses in the trade, 
and the commencement of dealing in cotton on consign- 
ment, future contracts, and selling to American spinners 
dated from that time, 1873, when the present firm of 
Woodward & Stillman was formed, the early partners 
having since died or retired. 

This firm continued until the death of Mr. Woodward, 
in 1889, when the youngest son of the original founder, 
Chz arles Stillman, was admitted into the firm. The part- 
nership has chz unged from time to time, retaining the same 
firm name until the retiring of James Stillman from active 
business, in 1909, When he became a special partner. 

A few ve ars ago a branch office was opened at Birming- 
ham, Ala., and they sold largely to the Southern mills, 
which had become quite a factor, the Southern mills 
consuming as much cotton, if not more, than the Northern 
mills at the present time. 

The firm is one of the largest handlers of spot cotton, 
selling exclusively to American spinners. 

In an interview with Mr. Charles Stillman, who is now 
senior member, he showed what changes in the trade they 
hoped to bring about, represented by very interesting 
photographs of the modern warehouses which they have 
built in Memphis, Tenn., showing the up-to-date meth. 
ods of compressing and hi andling bales of cotton, some of 
them by overhead trolley, some by gravity, and again a 
docile mule is pushing an enormous load of cotton along. 

Mr. Stillman also showed a new form of compressing the 
cotton in which the bale is reduced to a much smaller size 
and entirely covered with bagging, having none of the 
cotton exposed, and he says that if this plan could be 
universally adopted it would revolutionize the whole 
cotton trade, for it saves in tare, freight, and insurance. 
This has always been the greatest detriment to the cotton 
business, to have a commodity of such great value han- 
dled so carelessly, but the change is bound to come. 

If these large warehouses could be built at central 
points in the South where great quantities of cotton 
could be stored, it might be the means of putting an end 
to corners in the future market, for a holder of a ware- 
house certificate, even though the cotton may be stored 
in the South, could turn over this certificate at the time 
of delivery of the cotton. This would be equivalent to 
he sy a stock of several thousands of bales in New York. 

The fear of having to receive an unknown quantity of 
cotton would be a sure prevention of any attempt to 
corner the cotton market. 

This same proposition has been brought up from time 
to time on the New York Cotton Exchange, but has been 
turned down by a large element who have no interest in 
the actual value of cotton and are simply trading for the 
speculation. 

This last feature they are trying to bring before the pub- 
lic as much as possible, being of very great importancees*¢ 
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Craig & Jenks 


THE firm of Craig & Jenks, 27 
William Street, New York City, was 
established on September 1, 1907, by 
Mr. Craig and Mr. Jenks, succeeding 
W.R. Craig & Co. The present mem- 
bers are W. R. Craig, Wm. P. Jenks, 
and R. E. Bonner. Mr. Craig was 
formerly of the cotton firm of ‘W. C. 
Craig & Co., of Vicksburg, Miss.; Mr. 
Jenks, of the firm of Geo. H. McFad- 
den & Bro., of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Bonner were associated with the firm 
of E. H. Bonner & Co., bankers, of 
New York City. Both Mr. Craig and 
Mr. Jenks are men of large experience 
in all branches of the cotton business, 
and for many years had to do with sup- 
plying spinners with actual cotton. 
In June, 1908, the firm became mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and since that time have maintained 
a department for the purchase and 
sale of securities dealt in on that 
market. On September 1, 1909, the 
firm admitted to partnership Mr. R. 
E. Bonner, who is a member of both 
the Stock and Cotton exchanges. Mr. 
Bonner devotes his attention to the 
stock and bond business. The firm 
memberships include the New York 
Cotton Exchange, New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, New York Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade, and New 
York Coffee Exchange, and they are 
Associate Members of the Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange. Craig & Jenks are 
active on all of the above boards and 
furnish a service equal to that of any 
house of first-class standing, aiming 
at all times to render executions that 
will prove satisfactory. In soliciting 
business for any of these markets they 
also cordially invite inquiries for quo- 
tations, information, ete., and will en- 
deavor to give the best that can be 
obtained on the subject desired. ,*, 








New ork Life Insurance 


Darwin PY. Kingsley, President 
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The New York Life is a purely mutual 
company, now in its sixty-seventh business year. 


2. The New York Life has an annual income 
of over one hundred million dollars. 


3. The New York Life’s disbursements in 
1910 were sixty-six millions, of which fifty-three 
millions went to policyholders. 


4. The New York Life has the largest amount 
of accumulated funds (July 1, 1911, book-value over 
654 million dollars), the largest amount of insurance 
in force (July 1, 1911, 2,070 millions), and does the 
largest amount of new business (158 millions in 
1910) of any life insurance company in the world 
not industrial. 


5. [he New York Life’s expenses for new busi- 
ness in IgiO were only 88.3% of the amount allowed 
by law, and its total expenses were only 54.9% of 
the amount allowed by law. 


6. Under a recent (July, 1910) amendment to 
the Armstrong Laws a life company may do new 
business in excess of former legal limits in propor- 
tion to the economy with which it conducts its 
entire business. 

7. Under the amended law, the New York Life 
increased its new business twelve millions in I9Io0 
and will be allowed to increase it by about twenty 
millions in IgII. 

8. More than half of the permitted business of 
IgII was written during the first half of the year. 
It is always dangerous to delay insuring your life. 
If you wish a policy in the New York Life in IgII, 
it is doubly dangerous to delay. 

g. To all the policy requirements of the New 
York Insurance Law, the New York Life has added 
a “Monthly Income for Life Policy,’ and has insert- 
ed in many of its policies a “ Waiver-of-Premium 
Clause” in case of total and permanent disability. 


For particulars and rates apply to any representative, or branch office, of the company. 


Netw York Life Insurance Company, 





346 and 349 Broadway, New York 
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CUBA’S 
$30,000,000.00 


BANK 


@ The National Bank of Cuba was the 
United States Government Depositary 
during both interventions and has been the 
Cuban Government Depositary since the 
Republic was established in 1902. 

@ Its Capital of $5,000,000 U. S. Gold 
was contributed from fourteen countries and 
its resources inCuba are over $30,000,000. 
@ The President of the Bank is an Amer- 
ican but its Directors are representatives of 
four nationalities: American, Spanish, 
Cuban and French—and its staff is com- 
posed of twelve nationalities. Spanish and 
English are spoken by all the staff coming 
in contact with the public, and the corre- 
spondence is conducted in the four modem 
languages. 

@ The Bank is provided with all the De- 
partments of the big Banks of the world, 
including Tourist and Ladies’ Department. 
@ A Banking School in connection with 
the American Institute of Banking is con- 
ducted for the education of the employees. 
@ The Bank’s collections, coming from 
every part of the world, amounted last year 
to over $107,000,000; its exchange to 
over $250,000,000; and its cash move- 
ment at the Head Office, not including 
its nineteen branches, amounted to 
$3,200,000 per day. 

@ The Bank has a branch in New York 
at No. | Wall St., comer Broadway, and 
is a member of the American Bankers 
Association. Its correspondents are among 
the principal Banks of the world, 

@ The splendid steel and concrete build- 
ing on Obispo Street is the first of the 
kind erected in Cuba and its branch build- 
ings throughout the Island are of the same 
construction and uniform in type. *, 
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Capital Paid Up - - $6,200,000 
Reserve Funds - - 7,200,000 
Total Assets’ - - - 106,000,000 
Head Office . - - MONTREAL 
DIRECTORS 
H. S. HOLT, President E. L. PEASE, Vice-President 
Wiley Smith Hon. David Mackeen G. R. Crowe James Redmond 


D. K. Elliott W. H. Thorne 
T. J. Drummond Wm. Robertson 


E. L. PEASE, General Manager 
W. B. Torrance, Supt. of Branches C. E. Neill and F. J. Sherman, Asst.-Gen. Managers 


170 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 

Also Branches in Cuba, Porto Rico, Barbados, Jamaica, Trinidad and Bahama Islands. 
LONDON, ENG., 2 Bank Bldgs., Princes St..E.C. NEW YORK, 35 Cedar St. 

Drafts and Letters of Credit issued at all branches payable in every part of the world. 


EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


F. W. Thompson Hugh Paton 














The Trust Company of Cuba 


HAVANA 


Trust, Banking, Foreign Exchange, Bond 
and Real Estate Departments 


WE ARE EQUIPPED FOR HANDLING 
ANY BANKING, TRUST AND 
CORPORATE BUSINESS IN CUBA 


Capital - - + + $500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 100,000.00 
Deposis - - - - =  2,500,000.00 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 








NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Machine Tools, Steam 
Hammers, Hydraulic Machinery, 
Traveling Cranes. 


THIS company has six large plants in the United 
States and one in Canada. 

The manufacture of machine tools is a very 
highly developed and important industry. The 
average person considers references to machine., 
tools to mean small tools, such as drills, reamers, 
screw drivers, etc., but the manufacture of such 
articles is a very different matter. 

Machine tools are power machines used in the 
manufacture of other classes of machinery, such as 
engines, locomotives, railroad cars, and the build- 
ing of ships, guns, etc. Many of these machines 
furnished for the latter classes of work weigh up 
to hundreds of tons. 

By far the largest part of the equipment of 
machinery in the navy yards, gun factories, loco- 
motive and railroad shops, engine works, etc., 
are from the works of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. 

At one of the works of the company, in Ohio, 
are built the large majority of special machines 
used in railroad shops. In another works are 
built steam hammers and hydraulic machinery. 
In another works, in New Jersey, engine lathes 
and planing machines are built. Another works 
is devoted exclusively to the building of electric 
overhead traveling cranes. These cranes are 
built up to great capacity. One crane over the 
Ordnance Shop at the Washington Navy Yard 
will lift 150 tons. 

The production of heavy ordnance, such as 
the 12” and 14” guns used on the battleships of 
the American navy and for coast defence, are 
built on the great lathes and other machines 
built by this company. 

They also build a line of heavy machine 
tools for the manufacture of armor plate, and the 
armor plate factories of the country are mainly 
equipped with these machines. 

The Pratt & Whitney Works, at Hartford, 
Conn., is a concern known the world over for the 
manufacture of the highest grade of small ma- 
chine tools, making a specialty of the manufacture 
of machinery for the making of small arms, such 
as rifles, pistols, and guns of various kinds. i 
branch of the company has largely equipped the 
arsenals of the world. At the present time they 
are installing the first plant of the kind in Aus- 
tralia. Their contract covers a complete plant 
for the manufacture of Enfield rifles. This con- 
tract was taken against the competition of Euro- 
pean bidders and given them by reason of the 
perfection of the work turned out at Hartford. 

The general public knows the ships, the guns, 
the locomotives, and the cars, but is not familiar 
sn the great machines used in their build- 
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$25.90 


invested quarterly for fifteen years 
will return you at maturity 


$2,500 


in cash and a share in the profits 
of the 


MONATON REALTY 
INVESTING CORPORATION 


SIEGFR. GRUNER 
& CO. 





Commission Merchants 





17 South William Street 
NEW YORK 


This Company owns many fine 
properties of income-bearing real 
estate in New York City, purchased 
to advantage for increase in valua- 
tion and managed with experience 
and skill for paying income. 


Henry Schaefer Fred E. Story 
Edward F. Diercks 





Its six per cent. Accumulative 








Profit Sharing Certificates are pro- 











tected by the entire assets of the 
corporation. 


Immense fortunes’ have been 
made in New York real estate, which 
is continually increasing in value. 


N. GELATS 
& CA. 


CONDUCT 
A GENERAL 
BANKING 
BUSINESS 


Safe Deposit Vaults 
Saving Department 


This Company also manages in- 
come properties for other owners, 
giving them the advantage of their 
experience, skill and large opera- 
tions. Owners of properties to get 
the best out of their holdings should 
consider the opportunity of this ex- 
perienced management. 


Write for pamphlets 
giving details. 
Form It. W. 


MONATON REALTY 


INVESTING CORPORATION 


Times Bldg., 42nd St. and Broadway 
NEW YORK 





106 and 108 Aguiar St. 
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IT HAS 
BEEN SAID 


that revolution is evolution with 
an R tacked on. 


4] We may therefore claim to have 
revolutionized the building busi- 
ness in this respect. 


{ That, without sacrificing quality 
to efficiency, we have set new 
standards for Economy of Cost and 
Economy of Time. 


This, in turn, has given an im- 
petus to property improvements, 
and is at the same time the great- 
est factor in the development oi 
our organization and the expan- 
sion of its activities. 


{ No mere generalization, however, 
is adequate to convey the amount 
of time, thought, labor, experi- 
ment and capital expended during 
all of ten years in evolving the 
standards referred to. 


{ But the merit of those standards 
is best proved by the fact that the 
most important property interests 
throughout the country have come 
to regard the Thompson-Starrett 
Company as the logical choice for 
enterprises whose success is so 
vitally dependent upon the effi- 
ciency, speed and economy with 
which they are conducted. 


q At the present time we are con- 
ducting more than _ thirty-five 
million dollars’ worth of buildings 
in various cities of the Union for 
private owners, corporations, 
banks and municipalities, among 
which are the following enterprises: 


Woo.wortH BUILDING 
New York. 55 stories. 
The tallest office building in the world. 
New MounicipaL BuILpING 
New York. 40 stories. 


The most monumental butlding ever erected 
by a municipality. 
McAtrpin Hore. 
New York. 25 stories. 
T he largest hotel in the world. 
FieLp MusEUM 
Chicago. 
In many respects the greatest museum build- 
ing in the world. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Chicago. 22 stories. 
The largest office building in Chicago. 


First NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Pittsburg. 25 stories. 


80 MaipEN LANE BvILDING 
New York. 25 stories. 


Hoge Orrice BUILDING 
Seattle. 17 stories. 


First NationaAL Bank BvILDING 
Johnstown, Pa. 12 stories. 


Thompson- Starrett 
Company 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 
CHICAGO PITTSBURG 


NEW YORK 
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Wen a man is in North Carolina he is in the 
Wilson country. In his travels from the sea to the 
mountains he will be in a State which is for Woodrow 
Wilson for the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency. North Carolina will send a Wilson delegation 
to the national Democratic convention, and we say so 
because the sentiment seems to be overwhelmingly in 
favor of the former president of Princeton University. 

Naturally, Wilmington is for Wilson ‘because it 
probably has a larger claim on him than aay other 
place in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, or 
Georgia, in all of which States he spent much of his 
youth. In Wilmington, while his beloved father, the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph R. Wilson, was pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, he spent years of his youth in 
this city, was a school-boy here, and was the com- 
panion of the Cape Fear boys. Naturally the love for 
the Rev. Dr. Wilson, himself a profound scholar and 
theologian, draws our people toward his distinguished 
son. Personal sentiment and friendship for Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson on his own aceount makes Wilmington 
a Wilson city, but over and above it all is the popular 
knowledge of Woodrow Wilson’s great ability, his 
eminence as a scholar, his lofty character, and his 
profound integrity. His career has been watched, and 
added to all his qualifications is his ultimate display 
of statesmanship of high order and his proven capa- 
bility as a civil leader of great force and influence 
of national scope. North Carolina is for Woodrow 
Wilson because it honors him as a great man, eminent- 
ly qualified by patriotism and all the qualities that 
emphasize his eligibility for the Presidency of a nation 
which needs just such a man at its head at this period 
of its history.—W?lmington Star. 


Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, grows bigger and 
more popular with the great commonwealth every 
day. Woodrow Wilson is the logical candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for President. If the peo- 
ple have a say. he will be nominated. If it is possible 
for trusts to dominate the party, he will be defeated 
for the nomination.—Grand Saline (Texas) Journal. 


Howard Templeton was one of the most prominent 
Democrats of North Texas, resigning from the bench 
of the Dallas Court of Civil Appeals to return to 
private practice. He came to San Antonio to look 
after the legal interests of the Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio Railway Company in this section of 
the State. 

‘I noticed in the Haepress a week or ten days ago,” 
said Judge Templeton, “that Assistant General At- 
torney McKnight, of the Katy, had declared for Wood- 
row Wilson for President. I am another railroxd 
lawyer who wants to see Governor Wilson nominated. 
i have never stood for any business that was not 
aboveboard and legitimate. No man can make me 
believe that sort of an industry or business enterprise 
would have aught to fear if Woodrow Wilson was 
President. 

‘IT am perfectly aware of the fact that there are 
men who are engaged just now in trying to create 
the impression that Governor Wilson is not a sound 
Democrat, that he is a theorist, and some of them even 
try to make us believe he would wreck American in- 
dustries if he ever got to the White House. I have 
studied his career closely of late, and have come to 
the deliberate conclusion he is sound enough for me 
and for all other Democrats who believe as 1 do. 

* He is a leader in some fields of thought that may 
seem a little green to some of us, but in my judgment 
what Wilson is teaching is coming to pass, no matter 
who opposes it. Whether he agrees with all Wilson 
preaches or not, the far-seeing American knows the 
doctrines many men object to and which have a bril- 
liant exponent in the Governor of New Jersey are on 
the way. I am not much versed in polities, but it 
seems to me Woodrow Wilson is just about as near 
the Democratic nomination for President as anybody 
could be nine months ahead of the convention.”—San 
Antonio Laxpress. 


It is noted that three-fourths of Texan newspapers 
that have declared any preference in the choice of a 
candidate for President or expressed opinions upon the 
subject of the most suitable man to be indorsed by 
Texas Democracy favor Governor Woodrow Wilson, 
of New Jersey. Well. Wilson is a gentleman and 
scholar, a Southern Democrat, a man who stands for 
definite ideals, and ‘Texas will do herself proud to 
send a delegation to the next national convention 
favoring kis nomination for the great office of Presi- 
dent.—Victoria (Texas) Fact. 


Some folks are fearful that there is truth in a re- 
port that a syndicate is financing Woodrow Wilson’s 
boom for the Presidency. We know of no reason why 
Progressives should® not supply funds to carry on an 
educational propaganda, and then again we know 
of no reason why they should. We doubt if very 
much of a campaign fund is needed to make Wilson 
President. The Wilson boom was spontaneous, and 
came from all parts of the country at once.  Pro- 
gressives recognized that here was a man who had 
both the inner vision and the outer view—a_ student 
whose studies had made him a Progressive. And with 
this Wilson combined qualities which made him emi- 
nently available, the qualities which incurred the sup- 
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port of the large, unselfish, thinking class; a very 
large respectable class, which does not think much 
for itself, but is wise in selecting those who shall 
think for it; a poorer class, which almost intuitively 
recognizes its genuine and competent friend and leader 
—there was Wilson’s personality—spirit, energy, fear- 
lessness, and finally achievement which lifted him out 
ot the cloistered into the robust class of field-workers. 
A generation does not develop many men who com- 
bine strength and the practical and constructive ability 
with theory, who also are able to successfully appeal 
to nearly all eclasses.—Radford (Virginia) Democrat. 


Woodrow Wilson has a good start in the Presi- 
dential marathon and is going to win. Taft and the 
other runners will be handicapped by fatty matter 
and lack of votes. Texas is going to give Wilson 
what Colonel Lyon used to call a “* brutal majority.” 
Wilson is possessed of all the qualities necessary to 
make an ideal President, and he will advance the 
cause of Democracy as no man has advanced it since 
the days of Jefferson et al. Keep your eyes on Wood- 
row Wilson. He is the man of the hour and the 
country.—Cleburne (Texas) Review. 


Last Saturday the Democratic State Committee of 
New Jersey pledged sixteen counties of New Jersey 
for Woodrow Wilson for President. It was a stampede, 
but it formally launched Governor Wilson's Presi- 
dential fortunes upon the high political seas. About 
the same time Governor Wilson, in an interview with 
HARPER'S WEEKLY sounded the battle tocsin for 1912, 
summarized as follows: “The call of the day is 
for leadership; the people demand and will support 
the men who rightly interpret public opinion and 
who are ready to make that opinion operative.” No 
wonder the Democrats of New Jersey rallied around 
the Princetonian. Here is a leader who has made it 
his life study to understand public opinion; a leader 
who has shown exceptional courage in carrying out 
the people’s will as Governor of New Jersey; a leader 
who will dare to do as President what he is now doing 
us Governor. Governor Wilson maintains that the big 
guestion of the day is one of adjustment between 
economic problems, public opinion, and our system of 
iegislation. 

The campaign of 1912, we predict, will revolve 
eround this one big idea of adjustment, and Woodrow 
Wilson will be the mar who will do the adjusting 
from the White House beginning March 4, 1912. Con- 
gressman Edward P. Kinkead, who launched the Wil- 
son boom last Saturday at Trenton, rightly exclaimed 
that “if Governor Wilson is nominated at the national 
Democratic convention, nothing but the hand of God 
will prevent his election.” The country is ready to 
retire the present failure in the White House, who, 
with “great searchings of heart,’ turned down the 
people’s cause of tariff revision on daily necessities.— 
Nelma (Alabama) Journal. 


We haven’t heard of any one yet who disputes the* 


assertion that the Democrats will make a cleaner 
sweep of the country next year with Woodrow Wilson 
than with any other man they can put in.—Shepherds- 
iown (West Virginia) Register. 


The tide is now running strongly toward Governor 
Wilson. If it continues to do so he will be chosen 
to lead the Democratic ticket and he will stand on a 
platform progressive enough to satisfy even the in- 
surgent. Republicans.—Savannah Nears. 


Fate smiles on Woodrow Wilson. He grows in favor 
with the people as certain trust-owned newspapers 
knock his candidacy for the Presidential nomination. 
—Orangeburg (South Carolina) Democrat. 


It begins to look very much like Woodrow Wilson, 
the ex-president of Princeton University and the pres- 
ent Governor of New Jersey, seems to be the “ Man 
of the Hour.” We are as patriotic as any Missourian 
on earth, and would give anything within our means 
to see Champ Clark or Joseph W. Folk nominated, 
but it looks foolish to us to be scraping around in 
primaries and conventions and tearing our clothes off 
when the political tide is all against us. We do not 
profess to be a political sage, but we have kept one 
eye on Wilson ever since he was elected to the high 
position he now fills, and we must say in our opinion 
he has made good.—Clarence (Missouri) Courier. 


The Woodrow Wilson Presidential boom continues 
to grow. He is a friend of the people and the people 
want to have the opportunity to vote for him. More 
than three-fourths of the Democrats and not a few 
of the Republicans of West Virginia want to see him 
President, and unless the politicians manipulate the 
selection of delegates West Virginia will send a Wilson 
delegation to the next national convention. The peo- 
ple must look after their interest in this matter. Wil- 
son’s nomination will solidifv the party and insure 
the election of a real, true. genuine Democratic Presi- 
dent. a friend to the people. and the unrelenting foe 
of special interests.—Martinsburg (West Virginia} 
Statesman, 
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Only he that has learned to govern himself is en- 
titled to govern a nation. In this, as in other ways, 
Woodrow Wilson measures up to the requirements.— 
Atlanta Georgian. 


W. W. Ogilvie, of Lewisburg, Tennessee, former 
State Secretary of Agriculture, was interviewed while 
on a visit to the national capital. “So far as Ten- 
nessee is concerned,” he said, “I think it can be stated 
with reasonable certainty that the Democrats—and by 
that I mean all factions—are for Governor Woodrow 
Wilson. I have made it my business to sound the 
sentiment among the members of my own party, and 
wherever I have gone the universal expression has 
been in favor of the nomination of the New Jersey 
Governor.”—Washington Post. 


Woodrow Wilson is one public man who tries to 
live up to his ideals. He has advocated the nomina- 
tion of candidates for all offices by popular vote; he 
forced the establishment of the primary system in 
New Jersey, and he insists upon the enforcement of 
the principle even against his own immediate inter- 
ests. As a rule, the first thing a candidate for Presi- 
dent seeks is indorsement by the State convention of 
his party. This was offered the Governor in the con- 
vention at Trenton, but was promptly declined. Such 
a compliment was no temptation to Wilson when he 
deemed it inconsistent with the legislation he had 
supported. 

Governor Wilson is refreshingly frank; he has noth- 
ing to conceal, and speaks his mind without fear of 
criticism cr misinterpretation. He asked his over- 
zealous friends not to press the resolution presenting 
him as a candidate for the Presidential nomination. 
He does not conceal his ambition, an ambition that 
any man may honorably cherish. He will welcome the 
indorsement of his State for the highest otlice in the 
gift of the American people, but he wants it to come, 
not through a convention, but through the primaries 
by vote of the people. That will be an indorsement 
well worth having, proof of appreciation of his ser- 
vices, a vote of confidence that counts.—Baltimore 
Sun. 

It’s a sure thing that Governor Woodrow Wilson 
is one of the greatest living Democrats, and it’s a cinch 
that he is growing in popularity and public esteem 
daily.— Beaumont (Texas) Journal, 


Woodrow Wilson grows more popular each week, 
and it seems now that he will win the Democratic 
Presidential nomination. He is a representative of 
type of public men that has been called to office, a type 
that is lacking in this day and time.—Commerce 
(Georgia) Observer. 


The editor of the Headlight believes Governor Wil- 
son will be the next Democratic nominee for President. 
We believe that country people will indorse him, and 
we judge them largely by our own convictions. Gov- 
ernor Wilson would make a good President. The 
Headlight is for him.—Sheridan (Arkansas) Head- 
light. 


Whatever else may be said against Governor Wilson, 
it cannot be charged that he is afraid of the people 
or that he is afraid for the people to know how he 
stands on any public question. One of his chief 
virtues is that he wants the people to rule. He wants 
the majority to contro] in public affairs, and it is 
his judgment that the fairest and best way to get 
an honest expression of the people is in a direct vote. 
—Nashville Tennessean. 





The Wilson Presidential boom continues to grow. 
It begins more and more to look like Wilson is the 
man who can carry the Democratic banner to the 
White House after the next national campaign.— 
Rossville (Georgia) Age. 


To numerous inquirers: No, the Wilson Presidential 
boom has not subsided. If we tried to reprint all 
the editorials published in the United States indors- 
ing Wilson we wouldn’t have room on this page for 
anything else. The Wilson boom is moving steadily. 
quietly forward, with the volume and power of a 
mighty river. John Henry Kirby was merely exer- 
cising his vocal chords when, in New York the other 
day, he told the reporters Wilson had no real strength 
in Texas. Wilson wii! have the Texas delegation to 
the next Democratic national convention, and he’ll 
win it in a walk.—Houston Chronicle. 


Woodrow Wilson to-day stands higher in the esti- 
mation of the people and the Democratic leaders of 
this country than has any other man since 1872. Mr. 
Wilson is a man of courage; a man that does not brag 
what he ean do; a man that goes ahead and carries 
his point, always for the people; the man that has 
proven himself not only the keen student and sym- 
pathetic friend of mankind. but one of the clearest 
exponents of the political ills of his time. Briefly, 
simply, boldly, he goes to the root of the evil, and 
clearly, concisely, unselfishly he points the remedy.— 
Dillyn (Virginia) Nes. 
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The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


HE life insurance company, as a social 
es% institution in the United States, is of 
dN comparatively modern origin. It is 
aS only within the last thirty years that 
G ee the insurance business has attained to 
YN considerable magnitude, proportionate 
Gy to the population and the territorial 
extent of the country. The underly- 
ing reason for the more rapid progress 
of life insurance during recent years is primarily attribu- 
table to the development of Industrial insurance, which was 
introduced into the United States in 1875 by the Pruden- 
tial Friendly Society, the name of which was subsequently 
changed to that of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. The first Industrial application was executed 
in the city of Newark, N. J., on the 10th of November, 
1875, signed by William R. Drake, and countersigned by 
John F. Dryden, secretary of the Prudential Friendly 
Society.* The transaction took place in a small basement 
office, in which the society had established itself under 
rather unpromising beginnings. A number of life insar- 
ance companies, important for the time being, had failed, 
with disastrous results to their policyholders, and the 














Home Office of the Prudential Friendly Society 
1875-1878 


multitude of so-called co-operative or assessment insurance 
societies and kindred institutions had seriously under- 
mined public confidence in the utility of life insurance as 
a thrift institution. The mortality rate of the general 
population was excessive, and pauperism in its most 
insidious forms had reached its highest point in our 
economic history. It was largely, therefore, because of 
the unsatisfactory economic condition of the period that 
Industrial insurance was introduced by the Prudential 
Friendly Society for the deliberate purpose of extending 
to the wage-earning element of the American nation the 
sound and satisfactory business methods of Industrial 
insurance as conducted by the Prudential Assurance 
Company of London since 1854. 

To establish a new form of life insurance might well be 
considered a bold effort at any time, but most so at a 
period when the very name of life insurance had been 
brought into contempt by a number of grossly mismanaged 
institutions which had theretofore stood high in the con- 
fidence of the people. It required not only courage, but 
unremitting industry and an abiding faith in the future 
to overcome the initial opposition to a venture of this kind. 
A system of life insurance deliberately designed for the 
needs of wage-earners and their dependents necessarily 
required for its first element of practical success a com- 
plete co-ordination of the premium payments to weekly 
incomes. It was in this respect that many of the previous 
efforts in this direction had been signal failures. Weekly 
premiums in life insurance, by their nature, cannot be 
paid at the office of the company, but they must be col- 
lected weekly frcem the houses of the insured. The intro- 
duction of this element of expense for weekly collections 
necessitated the preliminary outlay of a not inconsiderable 
amount cf capital, considering the time, when- ready 
mcacy for such a purpose was most difficult to obtain. 
The average rate of dividends paid on the invested capital 
of life insurance companies reporting to the State of New 
York for the five years previous to 1875 was only 5.39 
per cent. This difficulty, of securing funds for operating 
expenses, and many others of a like nature, did not dis- 
courage the founders of the society, who relied upon the 
intrinsic merits of the new plan of insurance and the self- 
evident needs of the wage-earning element of the popula- 
tion for a secure form of thrift, combining savings and 
insurance functions. 

_ The field of operations at the outset was limited to the 
city of Newark, but slowly extended to other parts of the 
State of New Jersey. During the first business year 7,904 
new Industrial policies were issued, for the sum of $727,168. 
The premium income during 1876 was $14,495, but the 
accumulated assets at the end of the year amounted to 
only $2,232. Small as these results appear at the present 
time, they measure an almost incredible business achieve- 
ment, considering the conditions of the period under which 
the initial progress was secured. Everything necessary 
for the conduct of a new system of insurance had to be 
created. The society had not only to develop its own 
agency force, but the agents had to be educated in the 
performance of new duties, chiefly the house-to-house 
canvassing for new business and the weekly collection of the 
premiums from the houses of the insured. The agency 
force had to be supervised in matters of minute detail 
by efficient and loval supervising field officials, but by de- 
veloping its own field force the society secured the nucleus 
of a tried staff of men, which proved of inestimable value 


*Mr. Dryden became th2 President of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America in 1881. 





during periods of stress and strife and times of more or 
less discouraging business results. 

The business results during the second vear were some- 
what larger than during the first, but, considering the 
relatively large expenditure of money, the outlook was 
far from encouraging. A more secure form of corporate 
organization was realized to be necessary and, i a 
the society increased its capital and changed its name to 
that of the Prudential Insurance Comipany of America, and 
steps were taken to qualify for the transaction of business 
in adjoining States. 

The intervening history of the Prudential, which is 
largely the history of Industrial insurance, is full of in- 
teresting events, which, however, can only be sketched in 
broad outlines on this occasion. Hardly had the company 
become fairly well established when active competition 
became manifest in the taking up of Industrial insurance 
by an existing Ordinary company in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, and by two long-established Ordinary companies 
in the State of New York. Under more favorable finan- 
cial and business conditions this would have been an ad- 
vantage, but at a period when the outlook for suecess was 
far from encouraging, the excessive and often ill-advised 
competition which soon developed came near to proving 
disastrous. It was most fortunate for the Prudential that 
it had developed a field staff of intensely loyal and thor- 
oughly capable men. The actual conditions to be over- 
come were often serious and always trying. Only those 
who passed through those years of stress and strife, during 
the struggle for business success on a large scale, know 
how perilously near the entire effort to establish Industrial 
insurance came to temporary, if not complete, failure. If 
the confidence of the American people had once been 
seriously shaken in the efficacy of Industrial insurance and 
the absolute honesty of the pretensions of its founders, 
it is not going too far to say that the cause of real thrift 
and systematic education in periodical savings and sound 
insurance would have received a setback from which 
recovery might not have taken place for many years. All 
of the difficulties, however, including much popular mis- 
understanding and some adverse legislation, were success- 
fully overcome by patience and skill in management, and 
most of all by an attitude of fairness and equity toward 
the policyholders for whose benefit the business of In- 
dustrial insurance had come to stay. 

The remarkable achievement in popularizing Industrial 
insurance throughout the United States during the inter- 
vening period of thirty years is best illustrated in a con- 
trast of the business results during the first five years of 
the company’s existence with those during the last five 
years. In brief, these results are set forth as follows: 

The total income of the company during the five years 
ending with December 31, 1880, was $485,500, in contrast 
to an aggregate income during the five years ending with 
December 31, 1910, of $312,183,540. 

The average number of new Industrial policies issued 
weekly during the first five years was 678, against an 
average of 34,182 during the last five years, exclusive of 
paid-up policies. 

The number of Industrial policies in force on December 
31, 1880, was 87,462, against 8,957,170 on December 31, 
1910. ; 

The amount of Industrial insurance in force on December 
31, 1880, was $7,347,892, against $1,143,352,017 in force 
on December 31, 1910. 





and Ordinary policyholders during the five years ending 
with December 31, 1910. Since organization the Pru- 
dential has paid to its policyholders in the form of death 
claims, matured endowments, surrender values, etc., the 
enormous sum of $206,292,20s. 

At the end of the first. five-year period the accumulated 
assets of the company amounted to $168,154, while on 
December 31, 1910, the assets had reached the colossal 
sum of $227,001 ,002, securely invested in securities of the 
highest grade. 

The remarkable progress of the Prudential is largely 
attributable to its traditional policy of liberality and 
justice in its relations to its policvholders. From time to 
time the company has made far-reaching and important 
financial concessions to its Industrial policyholders, and 
every liberal feature introduced into new contracts has 
been made retroactive in the case of the old. In the 
aggregate the company has paid out in the form of volun- 
tary mortuary and cash dividends, or in the form of con- 
cessions to non-participating policyholders, the large sum 
of $14,500,000. 

The achievements of the Prudential have attracted the 
attention of the world. A life insurance company is a 
commercial institution, but it performs social and economic 
functions which make it a subject of profound interest to 
government and students of problems of social reform. In 
1900 the Prudential was requested by the United States 
government to make an exhibit of its Industrial insurance 
methods and results at the Paris Exposition. The request 
was complied ‘with, and the International Jury awarded 
to the company a gold medal, the highest award received 
up to that time by any life insurance company of the 
United States, or any other country. The award was a 
distinct recognition of the intrinsic merits of Industrial 
insurance and evidence of its international appreciation 
as a modern provident institution. In 1904 the Pruden 
tial made a much larger exhibit of its business methods 
and results at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, and in 
return the International Jury granted to the company the 
highest possible honor of a Grand Prize. As an aid to 
afford the students of life insurance in its relation to 
public welfare every opportunity for study and considera- 
tion, the company complied with a request from Harvard 
University, and a duplicate of the St. Louis exhibit was 
placed in its Museum of Social Economy. In 1908 the 
Prudential contributed a series of charts illustrating the 
mortality from consumption in dusty trades to the In 
ternational Congress on Tuberculosis, held in Washington 
that year, and once more the company was honored with 
a gold medal, in appreciation of its services rendered to 
the cause of life insurance in its relation to public welfare 
and the conservation of human life. On many other 
occasions the company has heartily and effectively co 
operated in national and international movements for the 
improvement of insurance methods, and the solution ot 
problems of social betterment having relation to life 
Insurance practice, experience, and results. 

The aim of the founder of Industrial insurance would 
have been incompletely realized if the benefits of the 
system had been restricted to insurance for burial purposes 
only. Realizing, after ten years of effort, in 1886, that 
the time had come to broaden the function of Industrial 
insurance, the Prudential commenced the issuance of 
Ordinary policies, and by the application of the same 
sound business principles which had guided the develop 

















Present Home-Office Buildings of The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


- No Ordinary insurance was issued during the first five 
years of the company’s business experience, but during 
the last five years the average annual issue of new Ordinary 
insurance has been $106,208,370, exclusive of paid-up 
insurance. 
On December 31, 1910, the Prudential had 611,468 
Ordinary policies in force, insuring $707 ,906,332. 
No paid-up Industrial policies were issued or granted 
during the first five years, but the average annual issue of 
aid-up Industrial policies during the last five years has 
n 80,448, insuring $1,669,520. Beginning with 1889 
~and up to November, 1911, the total number of paid-up 
Industrial policies granted by the Prudential was 817,144, 
representing an aggregate amount of insurance of $19, 
095,735. 
During the first five years the amount paid to policy- 
holders was $98,860, against $98,976,994 paid to Industrial 
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ment of its Industrial department, the Ordinary business 
was soon placed on a basis where its future was an assured 
suecess. On December 31, 1910, the Prudential had 611,- 
468 Ordinary policies in force, insuring $707,906,332. 
The Industrial agent is a most effective teacher of 
thrift, emphasizing in his weekly calls the necessity 
and value of frugality and savings for the purpose of 
sound life insurance protection. The Industrial agent has 
varried the mission of Industrial and Ordinary life insur 
ance into the homes of all the people, and he has lifted its 
beneficence from the utility of a class institution to that 
of a successful mass institution. Life insurance in the 
United States is to-day within the reach of all the people, 
and that this is the case is largely because ot the wonder- 
ful success of the Prudential, which entitles it to rank as 
one of the most successful provident institutions of the 
world. ,*» 








E. E. Olcott 


E. E. Oxcot1 the firm of Olcott and 
Corning, Consulting Mining Engineers, of 36 
Wall St , and president of the Hudson River Day 
Line, is numbered among the many notable 
men in New York City. He was educated in 
the old Thirteenth Street School known as No. 
35 and presided over by Thomas Hunter. He 
thence went to the College of the City of New 
York and to the School of Mines of Columbia 
College, where he was graduated in 1874. His 
first engagements were in North Carolina and 

ittsburgh. In 1876 he went to Venezuela and 

for the rest of his active mining life he was 
engaged in South America, Mexico, and the 
Western States of this country. In 1884 Mr. 
Olcott married the eldest daughter of the late 
Commodore Van Santvoord, the founder of the 
Hudson River Day Line. Mr. Olcott went into 
the business as general manager following the 
death of Mr. Van Santvoord’s only son and upon 
the death of Mr. Van Santvoord he became the 
president of the line. Under him the great 
steamers Hendrick Hudson and Robert Fulton 
have beer constructed and the largest river 
boat, the Washington Irving, is at present under 
construction and will be ready for the early 
spring business of 1913. They have been de- 
veloped so as to give the greatest comfort to 
the large numbers of people who travel in order 
to see the beauties of the Hudson. 

Mr. Olcott as far back as 1g01 began to 
arouse public sentiment for the Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration. In that year he organized the 
Hudson Tri-Centennial Association which was 
the first body to make preparations for that 
most interesting event. Many members of 
this society were appointed on the Hudson- 
Fulton Commission. It was through his 
zealous work and activity there was secured a 
real duplicate of Fulton’s Clermont for the 
great celebration. He served as chairman of 
the Clermont Committee. 

His mining business is taken care of by Mr. 
Olcott and his partner, Mr. Christopher Robert 
Corning, who is one of the deepest students of 
vein geology in the profession, as well as a man 
of the widest experience and accurate practical 
knowledge. Mr. Olcott is a director of the 
Lincoln National Bank, the Lincoln Safe De- 
posit Company, and the Catskill Mountain 
Railway. He is a_ past-president of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers and of 
the United Engineering Society and member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers. 

The Hudson River is unmatched as a beau- 
tiful waterway and the Hudson River Day Line 
has a fleet of steamers well worthy of that mag- 
nificent stream. They are the steamers Mary 
Powell, Albany, Hendrick Hudson, Robert Ful- 
ton, and Washington Irving (being built). The 
carrying capacity of the latter will be 6,000 
persons. Her decorative scheme will be based 
upon the writings of Washington Irving, the 
best and most-beloved of American writers, 
who has made the Hudson River region famous 
with his wondrous stories of Rip Van Winkle 
and the Headless Horseman. 

Every country has its different methods of 
water transportation, but none can compare 
with the United States for speed and comfort 
of its famous river boats, and the Hudson 
River Day Line is pre-eminent of all such pas- 
senger carriers in this or any other country. 

Mr. Olcott may well be proud of his being 
president of this great transportation line 
whose boats are not exceeded by any river 
boats in the world. They carry no freight and 
are built exclusively for the business of carrying 
day passengers. They have neither sleeping 
accommodations nor bars. The Mary Powell, 
which first came out in 1861, has always been 
a favorite in the affections of steamboat men. 
She was given a new hull in 1897 and entirely 
refitted in 1910. 

The \/ary Powell has been used as a model 
for many steamboats on the rivers and lakes 
of this wondrous country, but none can match 
with her for speed and general comfort. She 
has always been the wonder‘’and delight of all 
naval architects. The Albany has a carrying 
capacity of 3,000. The Robert Fulton carries 
4,000. The Hendrick Hudson carries 5,500. 

Lined on either side with the mast varied 
kinds of scenery, with the Palisades, West 
Point, the mountains of the Highlands, 
through the fertile and rolling sectjon of 
Orange and Dutchess counties, on to Ulster and 
Green counties, whence one sees the heaytiful 
Catskill Mountains, on and on till Albany js 
reached, where on one of its chief hills rests the 
imposing capitol of this the Empire State of 
the Union. 

To experience the pleasures of a trip on the 
most beautiful of the world’s waterways is one 
of the events which every American should 
enjoy. In natural scenery, not even the 
Rhine is the Hudson's equal. It may, from its 
many historical associations, come near to it, 
but surpass it, never! 

Where is there another river which possesses 
so many tender associations as the Hudson? 
From Fort Washington and Fort Lee come 
memories of Washington and of Hamilton. 
From Yonkers the touching love- story of 
Mary Phillipse at the old Manor House.  Stir- 
ring legends and fanciful pictures can easily be 
conjured, and hovering over it all still lives the 
ever beautiful memory, of Washington Irving 
with those maryelous creations of his which 
have gone into the history of this country, 
interwoven into the life story of this land of 
the free and sanctified by his gentle life. His 
oid home, Sunnyside, above Tarrytown, is one of 
the most jnteresting things along its shores, «4» 
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Valentine & Company 


In the back room of the Village Black- 
smith shop in Brattle Street, Cambridge, 
made world-famous by one of the best 
known of all American poems, in 1820, was 
compounded the first coach varnish ever 
made in this country for public sale. The 
varnish business of Valentine & Company, 
extending now throughout the world, with 
factories and branches in the large cities of 
this country and Europe, is entitled to be 
called a lineal descw)dant of that first Amer- 
ican varnish business established over 
ninety years ago, though Valentine & Com- 
pany themselves modestly trace the begin- 
ning of their house from 1832, a date at 
which the business was given a solid founda- 
tion, and began to assume an important 
position in the trade. 

Valentine & Company have always been 
known as the manufacturers of the finest 
grades of coach varnishes. 

Mr. Lawson Valentine, founder of Valen- 
tine & Company, was the first man to make 
the highest grade carriage varnishes in 
America. In addition, he was a wonder- 
fully shrewd and daring advertiser for his 
day and generation and should be considered 
one of the pioneers of advertising in this 
country. He realized, in his factory back on 
the Charles River, in Boston, nearly half a 
century ago, that in order to make a great 
success of the varnish business it would be 
necessary to compete with the English 
article, which was then almost universally 
used in the higher grades of work in this 
country, as well as elsewhere throughout the 
world. A succession of brilliant advertising 
coups, which would be called “stunts” in 
this day, showed his prophetic vision of the 
value of advertising. 

He issued ‘‘ The Coach Makers’ Valentine” 
on February 14,1873. F.S.Chtrch, known 
then throughout America as one of the fore- 
most illustrators, made the clever pictures 
for The Valentine. They showed John 
Bull boarding up the doors of his English 
varnish shop, and a can of Valentine’s 
varnish tied to the lion’s tail. 

This very clever illustrator also got up for 
Valentine & Company a series of carriage 
silhouettes, the humor of which was laughed 
over in every carriage shop in America. 

Valentine & Company originated, nearly 
forty years ago, The Hub, one of the first 
house organs ever published, a carriage- 
makers’ magazine, which was recognized as 
the best trade-paper in the carriage trade, 
and which, after twenty years as a house 
organ, became an independent journal, and 
is still published. 

Valentine & Company, while still main- 


‘ taining their supremacy in the vehicle-var- 


nish trade, are becoming equally well known 
in the twentieth century as the discoverers 
and manufacturers of Valspar, the only 
water-proof varnish ever produced. This 
remarkable quality renders Valspar a most 
valuable finish for a wide range of uses. 

It is interesting to note that the fourth 
generation of the descendants of the original 
founder of Valentine & Company are ac- 
tively engaged in the business to-day, a 
most unusual fact in an American house. 4*» 





Watson & Pressprich 


AMONG the more recently organized firms 
which are doing a large and active high-grade 
investment business is that of Watson & 
Pressprich, 36 Nassau Street. 

In addition to handling high-grade issues, 
such as Government, State, Municipal, and 
Legal Savings Bank Railroad Bonds, they 
have underwritten several new issues, one 
of which was the Trustees of the Masonic 
Hall & Asylum Fund 6 Per Cent. Mortgage 
Bonds, secured on the property of this old 
fraternal order located in the heart of New 
York City. This issue was readily taken, 
and of the more recent issues is one of the 
few which command a considerable pre- 
mium over and above the issue price, ,*, 


Arc and Incandescent Lights 


Ir js a curious fact that while the aver- 
age man knows that, roughly speaking, 
there are two kinds of “ electric light ”— 
the are light and the incandescent light--s 
he has a hazy notion of the difference he: 
tween the two, 

The are light and the ineandescent light 
differ wholly in principle, in brilliancy, in 
appearance, and in the mode of use. The 
distinguishing difference to an ordinary 
observer between are and incandescent 
lights may be briefly stated thus; Are 
lights burn in the open air with carbon 
stick or pencils, the points or ends of 
which are heated to a white heat and 
gradually consumed. 

Incandescent lights, on the contrary, are 
produced inside small glass globes of vari- 
ous shapes from which the air has been 
exhausted. These lights are caused by the 
passage of electricity through a fine re- 
sisting wire or thread which is thereby 
raised into a white or incandescent light 
without being consumed on account of the 
absence of air. If air leaks in the filament 
ne burns up and that is the end 
of it. 

The term “are” is an old one adopted 
years ago, referring to the supposed shape 
of an electric spark in passing from one 
carbon point to the other, 
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The Hospitality of New York 


By Peter Colfax 


THE entertainment New York offers to 
the visitor from any part of the world is 
so diversified, so delightful, so compelling 
in attractiveness that one hesitates to call 
attention to any one detail or group of de- 
tails. The subject is so vast that much 
of it escapes the eye of him who would 
see the town in all its possibilities 
of hospitality. Colonel Watterson many 
years ago discovered and published that 
New York was the ideal summer resort 
of America. The accuracy of his observa- 
tion has been proved over and over again 
by the millions of visitors who have spent 
their summers here enjoying all the de- 
lights of seaside life surrounding Man- 
hattan Island, together with the cosmo- 
politan attractions of the city itself. New 
York City probably attracts more visitors 
from the Southern States during June, 
July, and August than any other six 
summer’ resorts put together. 

Presently wise travelers began to cele- 
brate the superior attractiveness of New 
York in May and early June. They were 
quite right, too, for in those golden weeks 
of blossoming the lawns and trees and 
flower-beds of the parks are in_ their 
richest beauty, and there is a stimulating 
vernal freshness in the air that makes one 
happy merely to be alive. To be in New 
York during that season is to taste to the 
full the delight of living, to feel that one 
is blessed with eternal youth and strength 
and happiness. But another set of ob- 
servers declare that the autumn is: the 
best time to find New York in full charm; 
that the months of September, October, 
and November reveal the beauty of the 
great city at its highest degree of power, 
the air tingling like new wine, the gentle 
sun shining down through the delicate 
and filmy haze over river and sea. Then 
it is that the great metropolis challenges 
man to print her portrait as she stands 
arrayed in her best. Yet he who has not 
visited New York in winter has missed 
some of the most wonderful panoramas 
that the wide world can offer. To walk or 
ride in Central Park—to give but a single 
instance—when the first snowfall of the 
year has well begun is to visit a world of 
silent but sure enchantment. The de- 
ciduous trees brave the storm with out- 
stretched arms bare and gaunt; the pines 
and firs droop and bend beneath great 
burdens of soft white. Within the wide 
range of eight hundred and forty-eight 
acres of lawns, lake, and forest the ex- 
plorer finds himself in a wilderness that 
seems primeval. Lost in its great, solemn 
spaces, which somehow suggest the majesty 
of old cathedrals, he cannot believe that 
he is wandering in the very heart of Man- 
hattan Island, and that within only a few 
minutes’ journey by subway or elevated 
trains men are struggling for wealth and 
fame in the busiest, greatest market in 
the world. 

The truth seems to be, then, that each 
season of the year presents certain super- 
lative attractions, and that he who would 
really see the city and appreciate it must 
do so in at least the four different seasons. 
And just as each season develops and 
emphasizes some natural beauty of the 
city, so does it present some special enter- 
tainment devised by man and at its highest 
pitch of effectiveness. From grand opera 
to baseball, from chess to pugilism, from 
horse shows to gatherings of archeologists, 
every man with a hobby, or an artistic 
taste to be satisfied, or with the merest 
ordinary human wish to be amused, will 
find his pet avocation waiting for him in 
most satisfying form. 

The good bishop who felt grateful be- 
cause Providence made the great rivers 
flow near the large cities would find new 
cause for gratitude if he ever noticed how 
easy it is to get to New York from any 
part of the world. A gentleman with an 
eye for the picturesque and the graphic 
has prepared a map showing that on the 
Journey from any city between Yucatan 
and Halifax or San Francisco and Seattle 
to New York the traveler has to make at 
most one change of Pullman cars. From 
three-quarters of all the cities in the 
United States and Canada one can travel 
to New York without change of cars. The 
traveler steps into his rolling hotel on 
wheels at the threshold of his home city, 
and when he steps out of it he has crossed 
the threshold of New York. From seventy 
per cent. of the seaports of the United 
States, Pacific, Gulf of Mexico, and At- 
lantic Coast splendid steamships bring 
passengers to New York without change. 
Within two or three years, when the 
Panama Canal is completed, all the great 
ports of the world will dispatch their 
ships direct to New York. So much have 
the facilities for travel been improved 
that one has but to wish himself in New 
York, pay the fare, and presently, as if 
by magic, find himself safely, quickly, and 
pleasantly carried there. 

And once arrived in the metropolis the 
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visitor finds himself in the hands of the 
most zealous and accomplished hosts the 
world can boast. To organize, equip, and 
maintain a first-class hotel, to make each 
guest, the least as much as the greatest, 
feel himself to be under the especial care 
of the house is an art quite as much as 
it is a business. To begin with, the true 
hotel man must be endowed with a spirit 
of kindliness and hospitality toward all 
his fellow-men. Without that spirit his 
best efforts will leave the feeling of some- 
thing lacking in all who stay beneath his 
roof. Not the least of the advantages that 
New York can boast is its array of at lea'st 
one hundred splendid hotels, of the very 
highest class, in which the visitor is truly 
a guest, his every want anticipated, his 
every wish instantly realized, his com- 
fort and the utmost of luxury secured. 
Whether the visitor comes to New York on 
business or seeking amusement, he may 
be certain of the best entertainment in 
America, 





Buddhism in Switzerland 


Tue first Buddhist monastery to be es- 
tablished in Europe is that which last 
year was set up in the canton of Ticino, 
in Switzerland, high above the village 
of Novaggio, overlooking Lakes Maggiore 
and Lugano. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the founder of this monastery 
was a German, a native of Wiesbaden. 
His name is now Bikkhu Nyanatiloka. 

It appears that this individual decided, 
at an early age, to renounce the vanities 
of this world, and that during nine years 
of seclusion in Ceylon he became absorbed 
in the study of Buddhism. In time he 
attained the rank of a bikkhu, or priest, 
and received the name of Nyanatiloka, 
which means “the man who possesses the 
wisdom of the three worlds.” 

This priest was assisted in the organ- 
ization of the monastery in Switzerland 
by a German co-religionist, by a priest 
from Burma, and by English and Dutch 
converts. Thus five men formed the first 
Buddhist brotherhood in Europe. All 
wear the traditional yellow robe of the 
Buddhist monks. Upon learning that the 
community would undertake no active 
propaganda, the Swiss authorities placed 
no obstacles in their way. 





Deep-water Eyes 


Deep-Sea fishes, as a rule, have either 
very large eyes or no eyes at all. The 
large eyes are fitted to make the most of 
the little light that is present at great 
depths and this is amplified by the phos- 
phorescence of certain deep-water denizens 
themselves. 

A bunch of polyps on a flexible stem 
was brought up from a depth of 2,175 
fathoms, between Madeira and the Spanish 
coast. As it came to the surface it gave 
out a brilliant phosphorescence, as did 
many allied forms dredged in deep water. 

No doubt these creatures, like their 
congeners in shallow waters, emit light 
in the deep sea; and the deep-sea animals 
with eyes probably congregate round them 
or grope their way in the gloom from 
one collection to another as they lie scat- 
tered over the bottom. 
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Wesson Snowdrift Oil 


as perfect as a salad oil; less costly than 
cooking butter; move wholesome than lard. 


It combines in one perfect pure food 
article the best properties for baking, frying 
and salad dressing. With a can of this oil 
in the pantry the housekeeper is prepared 
for any branch of cooking or salad making. 


Wesson Snowdrift Oil is not a substitute for, 
but a rival of French, Spanish and Italian oils, and 
as knowledge of its excellence spreads, it rapidly 
supplants the imported article for 
salads and sauces, as well as for all 


Tested Recipe Books Free 


First ask your grocer for the famous 
Wesson Snowdrift Oil Recipe Book. If 
he cannot supply you send us your name 
and address and the name and address of 
your grocer and we will mail to you FREE 
a book containing Salad Recipes or a book 
of recipes for general cooking, either or 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co. 


No. 24 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 
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The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 
Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 

400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
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James Robert Keene 


THerRe are few who would deny that Mr. 
James R. Keene is perhaps the most pictu- 
resque figure in Wall Street. A daring specu- 
lator, his career has been marked by brillant 
interspersed with not a few reverses 


SUCCESSES, 
of the kind that are certain to come to the man 
who is willing to take long chances. On the 
whole, however, Mr. Keene has proved himself 


to be more than a match for his opponents in 
the world of finance. From the earliest days 
he has been accustomed to surmounting ob- 
stacles, and it is this fighting spirit that has 
carried him through. He has been identified 
with the New York stock market since 1877, 
and has made many millions of dollars in his 
various deals 

James Robert Keene was born in England 
in 1838, the son of a wealthy and conservative 
merchant He was educated in_ private 
schools, and it was intended that he should 
enter Trinity College, Dublin. His father, 


however, Was overtaken by misfortune in his 
business affairs, and the family moved to 
America, settling in Shasta County, California, 
in 1852 

Young Keene's first work was as a tender of 
horses at Fort Reading. He saved his wages 
for a few months, bought a miner’s outfit, and 
went to prospecting tor gold. He met with 


indifferent success, and after engaging in 
freighting and stock raising for a while he be- 
came editor of « newspaper tor two vears. 

He then went to Nevada. The famous 


“Comstock Lode” had just been discovered, 
and by dealing judiciously in some of this 
pr yperty he made enough money to go to San 
Francisco and begin his career as a_ stock 
speculator. In few months’ time he was 
wortk $125,000, but in the crash which fol- 
lowed the first Comstock boom Mr. Keene was 
a heavy loser. For more than a year he 


struggled against overwhelming odds, until he 
attracted the attention of Senator C. N. Felton. 
The latter engaged him to handle his business, 
and subsequently let him have his seat on the 
Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Keene was now well on the way to fame 


and fortune. He attained to great influence 
in the Stock Exchange, and was before long 
elected president $v speculating in the 


stocks of the Bonanza mines of the Comstock 
Lode and other securities, he rapidly amassed 
about $6,000,000. 

While in San Francisco, Mr. Keene’s most 
notable achievement was the saving of the 
Bank of California. This institution, the 
greatest of its kind in the West, became in- 
volved in serious difficulties. Had it failed, 
the development of California would have been 
retarded for years. Largely through Mr. 
KXKeene’s influence in the Stock Exchange, that 
body contributed Sso0,000 and he himself 
was one of the four contributors of a million 
cash to the guarantee fund of $8,000,000 that 
saved the bank 

In 1877 Mr. Keene decided to go to Europe 
for a much-needed rest Arriving in New 
York, however, he saw great opportunities in 
the stock market. He postponed his trip 
abroad, and commenced operations that in 
four vears’ time netted him over 89,000,000. 
He has since been identified with finance in 
New York, and has engineered some of the 
largest speculations on record anywhere. 

Mr. Keene is also widely known as a sports- 
man He has ewned some of the greatest ot 
American race-horses. His *f Foxhall’’ is per- 
haps the most celebrated, having won many 
important races in Europe and America. : He 
is vice-president and direc tor of the West- 
chester Racing Association. 4% 





The Wind 


SCIENCE attributes tempests to a gen- 
eral internal movement of detached masses 
of aerial projectiles. which traverse the gen- 
eral mass of the atmosphere like the dis- 
charge from a mitraillense. Even in time 
of calm the movements of the air may be 
complex. During periods of excessive heat 
pulls of air hot as from a furnace strike 
the exposed portions of the human body, 
the air mass at a normal temperature 
holds heat as the organism holds the cell. 
Such phenomena as the projectiles of heat 
are frequently produced several times 
within the period of | few minutes. The 
elastic condition of the air is not at all 
like the surrounding atmospherical strata. 
The heated air is sent out in- projectile- 
like pulsations. The pulsations are pro- 
duced not in high. regions alone, 

The bird, as it floats in the air. aban- 
dons itself to, the rocking of invisible 
waves: it has power to rise against the 
wind without moving its wings. 

The bird knows how to inerease or to 
lessen its speed. and how to choose a fast 
or a slow flight. It knows intuitively 
how to utilize the force which acts against 
the chief current without useless expendi 
ture of energy. 

On the earth the ground has a great 
deal te do with the work of the wind. be-- 
cause it opposes irregularities of surface 

obstacles which play a part in atmos- 
pherical effects. ‘The *wind blows with 
more regularity over a vast plain, and its 
action is inestimably more regular than 
at sea: but no one knows to what extent 
the obstacles presented by the earth’s sur- 
luce aet in causing the hurricane. 

The word wind signifies something very 
simple, an approximately uniform displace 
ment of air The word may be considered 
as the generic name of a series of remark 
ably complex phenomena of which little 
is known, Langley eharacterizes wind as 
“the manifestation of the existence of 
latent: internal energy.” The wind is a 
simple fact. but its possibilities are beyond 
the means of human calculation. 
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HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 


Former President of the Entomological Society; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences. Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident Aunts,” éte, 
A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects. Dr. 
McCook points out unsuspected marvels at our very doors. The book is written with 
special attention to the picturesque and unusual ‘in insect life, and, while free from 
technical terms, it is thoroughly scientific in its treatment. Among other things the 
author shows ants at work and play, doing sentinel duty, going on outings, milking 

the ‘ant-cow,” capturing prisoners to make slaves, etc., etc. 


Price, $2.00 net. 
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Louis Graveraet Kaufman 


THE career of Mr. Louis G. Kaufman, presi- 
dent of the Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank, has been an exceptionally successful 
one. A native of Michigan, his banking ex 
perience.covers a period of about twenty years, 
nineteen of which were spent in the Middle 
West. In 1910 he was called to New York to 
head the Chatham National Bank, and in 
barely six months had brought about a con- 
solidation of this institution with the Phenix 
National Bank. This is a record of achieve- 
ment of which any financier would have reason 
to be proud. Mr. Kaufman has demonstrated 
more rapidly and convincingly than falls to the 
lot of most men, that he is a force to be reck 
oned with in the banking world. 

He was born in Marquette, Mich, on No. 
vember 13, 1872, received a public-school edu- 
cation, and in 1891 entered the employ of the 
Marquette County Savings Bank as a mes- 
senger. During the next seven years he 
worked his way up through all departments, 
and in 1898 was appointed cashier-manager. 
In 1901 he went to the First National Bank ot 
Marquette as vice-president. He made an ex- 
cellent impression in this office. His asso- 
ciates recognized his marked executive ability, 
and when, five years later, the presidency be- 
came vacant he was chosen for the place. Mr. 
Kaufman has maintained this connection to 
date, is also a director of the Marquette 
County Savings Bank, and holds official posi- 
tions in various industrial corporations. 

His most important opportunity came to 
him in August, 1910, when he was elected 
president of the Chatham National Bank, to 
succeed George M. Hard. This institution is 
about sixty years old, having been established 
in 1850 in Chatham Street, and moving to its 
present site at Broadway and John Street in 
1860. It has weathered all panics, and has 
declared one hundred and sixty-one dividends 

Even older and more prosperous than the 
Chatham, was the Phenix National Bank. The 
latter was organized 1n 1812, and was changed 
from a State toa National bank in :"64. Many 
of the leading financiers of the past century 
were closely identified with 1ts management. 

To Mr Kaufman belongs the credit of bring- 
ing together the two great institutions named 
abcve. He led the directors to see that the 
modern tendency is toward combination, and 
that the interests of the stockholders would 
be served by consolidation. The result was the 
formation in February, 1911, of the Chatham 
and Phenix National Bank, with resources ex- 
ceeding $20,000,000. Mr. Kaufman was unan- 
imously chosen as president of the merger. 

Mr Kaufman has, during the past ten years, 
given up a great deal of his time to the investi- 
gation of large commercial firms who have 
offered their paper through note brokers in the 
Eastern market. His purchases of this line of 
paper have run considerably over $100,000,000. 
He has represented many Western banks that 
have sought investments of this nature. 

He is prominent in the work of the American 
Bankers’ Association, being at present a member 
of the executive council. He has served as pres- 
ident of the Michigan Bankers’ Association. 4*, 





Together 


We passed across the moor together, 
You and J, in the golden weather 

Of early autumn: down below 

The little, curling mists did go 

About the nestling homesteads there. 
But, on the upland, clear and fair, 
The sunlight rested, on your face 
Lingering with some vague, mystic grace 
I knew not hitherto, touched mien 

And voice to dignity serene. 


Unconsciously we both withdrew, 

Ken thought, from that we surely knew 
Whereto our loitering steps must tend, 
And days together forever end. 

You plucked a blossom from the down, 
With steady fingers in your gown 
Fastened it there. I, watching, guessed 
How afterward it would lie pressed 
Between some secret page: my heart 
Like fashion there, would rest apart 
From what comes after; at your smile 
I forced another; laughed awhile 

At some quaint recollection, capped 
Your foolish fables with one apt, 

We both grew children over, too. 


Yet, all the time, I strove with you 

In secret farewell... only jest 
Withheld or we there, breast to breast, 
Had mocked the sunlight, spoiled the day. 
Life yielded grandly; separate way 

At last we tread: yet, once together 
We, in the gold October weather 

Went o’er the fading, purple heather— 
You and [, EpitH Dart. 





Metals in the Human Body 


THE human body contains, among other 
constituents, about two pounds of phos- 
phorus, which is essential to the health 
of the bones and the vigor of the brain. 
This phosphorus, if extracted and put to 
another use, would make up about four 
thousand packages of friction matches. 

Besides: phosphorus the body contains a 
few ounces of sodium and half an ounce 
of postassium. The quantity of the lat- 
ter would be sufficient for many experi- 
ments in a class in chemistry. 

In addition to sodium and potassium 
there are a few grains of magnesium 
cnough to make the “silver rain” for a 
family’s stock of rockets on a Fourth-of- 
July evening or to create a brilliant light 
visible at a considerable distance. 
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RED RAVEN 


is not “casual water” 


it is a water with a purpose 
and our genial friend — 
in the picture realizes it 


he knows that 


RED RAVEN 
kills headache 


indigestion 
and nausea 


and that it 


clears the head 
cools the blood 
settles the stomach 
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THE LUXURY or 
ALE DRINKING 


is within the reach of ali, together with the physical 
E benefits which ale promotes. : 


Is a national benefactor in providing so much pleasure and in 
doing so much good at such a nominal cost. The tonic properties 
of the malt and vitalizing force of the hops make the pleasure and 
benefit of drinking it all the more pronounced. 


Order dozen bottles from nearest dealer or write 
Cc. BH. EVANS & SONS, HUDSON, N. Y. 


STOLEN TREASURE 


By Howard Pyle 


These are stories of buccaneers and pirates, of 
danger and daring; but there are also brave and 
loyal law-abiding men, and the matching of the 
bravery and readiness of one against the bravery 
and readiness of the other holds the reader spell- 
bound. Illustrated by the Author. Price, $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
Separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address. DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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Candy From the Inside 


So strong is the habit of thought that 
whenever we hear candies spoken of as a 
food product we cannot help but hark 
back to the time, within memory, when 
the much more limited variety then 
known was regarded as the indulgence of 
women «and children, but never as a valu- 
able adjunct to the general diet. 

What would our grandparents, and 
even the parents of some of us, have 
thought of a physician who prescribed 
candies? 

It ought, perhaps, to be admitted that 
this method of prescription arose, in part 
at least, as a compromise with the weak- 
ness of the appetite for sweets, in an effort 
to regulate their use and secure benefit, in- 
stead of possible harm from overindul- 
gence. Yet there is now a fuller and 
clearer recognition by science of the value 
of sugar and sugar products, properly 
used, in imparting energy to the human 
body. And with this added knowledge 
has come the effort to improve the manu- 
facture of candies and to bring them not 
merely into closer relation with, but dis- 
tinectly under the head of food products. 

There are undoubtedly many anomalies 
in the operation of the Pure Food laws 
which would be amusing were they not so 
irksome. But again experience comes to 
our aid to assure us that, given time 
enough, the excesses will become modified. 

There may also be something in the 





to the comfort and convenience of em- 
ployees as to any other feature of the 
arrangement. 

The latest authentic figures .concerning 
the manufacture of candies are those 
given in the census of manufactures taken 
in 1905. The 1910 census reports will not 
be ready for two or three months. Using 
the 1905 figures as a basis, an approxi- 
mate idea of the condition of the industry 
can be gained. There is this to be said, 
however: the figures for 1905 include only 
such manufacturing establishments as 
come under what is known as the factory 
system, excluding all the smaller estab- 
lishments. Numerically, these small 
establishments outnumber the “ factories ” 
three to one, though their combined out- 
put is less by about two-thirds. 

Mr. V. L. Price, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Confee- 
tioners’ Association, estimates the amount 
of sugar now being used annually in the 
manufacture of confectionery at 1,350,- 
000,000 pounds, or nearly 4,000,000 bar- 
rels. He states further that sugar is 
about fifty per cent. of the total in- 
gredients used in candies, the others being 
chocolate, corn syrup, molasses, various 
kinds of nuts, pop-corn, gelatine, cream, 
fruit. and-fruit flavors. 

These figures indicate a total output of 
2,700,000,000 pounds, or about thirty 
pounds per capita. 
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A typical candy-factory 


well-known truth that those who are hurt 
the most shout the loudest, and these 
assuredly are hard times for the inten- 
tional “ faker.” 


It is agreeable to find that, as a body, | 


confectioners are in full accord with the 
policy of pure and wholesome quality in 
their product and frown in severest dis- 
approval on those of their calling whose 
greed for gain leads them to the use of in- 
jurious ingredients. 

The attitude of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association is well expressed in 
their standing offer of $100 reward for 
reliable evidence of an authentic case of 
poisoning from candy. And their state- 
ment may not be without significance that, 
in all the numerous cases brought to them 
for investigation, they. have yet to find 
the case which provides conclusive proof 
of the alleged poisoning. 

In the provisions of the more progres- 
sive of candy manufacturers the require- 
ments of the law are discounted. The 
evidence of this becomes more than ap- 
parent in an inspection of the most recent 
examples of candy-factory construction. 
Perfect sanitation*and scrupulous cleanli- 
ness are indicated in every ~ direction. 
Every possible improvement is made to 


‘serve the ends of purity and wholesome- 





In comparison with this estimate we 
have as a basis for calculation the figures 
of the census of 1905. It gives as the 
total value of the produce $116,612,886, 
including factory plants and small estab- 
lishments. The latter are represented in 
this total to the extent of $29,525,633, the 
amount being estimated on the value of 
the output of small shops reported in the 
census of 1900 plus an increase equiva- 
lent to the known increase in the output 
of the factory plants in the period between 
1901 and 1905. 

Presuming the percentage of increase of 
output in the period from 1905 to 1910 to 
have been no greater than between 1900 
and 1905—namely, upward of forty-three 
per cent.—the total production for 1910 
would be $124,506,171 for the factory 
plants, and $42,221,655 for the small 
shops, or a combined total of $166,727,826. 

It is contended, however, by well-in- 
formed confectioners, that proportionately 
the increase in the last census term has 
been greater than in the previous one. 

Conceding the probability of this view, 
it has been suggested that a fair estimate 
of the total value of the annual candy 
production in both factory plants and 
small shops at the present time would be 


| $200,000,000, on a total invested capital 
ness. And as much prominence is given |! of approximately $100,000,000. 
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Cuba and Its Resources 
By George Whiting 


To the American who is weary of the 
rigors of northern winter, to him who 
would find a profitable field for the invest- 
ment of talent, industry, and eapital, Cuba 
presents the most tempting field for emi- 
gration or legitimate speculation. Though 
the island is tropical the climate is not 
nearly so burdensome as that of many 
American localities in summer. It is a 
boast often heard in Cuba that no case of 
sunstroke was ever known there. It is 
also true that thousands of Americans go 
there every ‘year and spend the months 
between October and April in tours 
throughout the island, which is as safe 
for travelers as Central Park in New York 
City, and is still the most beautiful as 
well as the richest island in the Antilles. 

Health is, of course. the first considera- 
tion for one who thinks of settling upon 
or even of touring through a new land. 
What is the hygienic condition of Cuba? 
At the time of the American intervention 
in the war with Spain all the world won- 
dered at the great progress that was made 
in the war against yellow fever. Yet 
since the government of the island has 
passed into the hands of the Cubans they 
have gone still further than the Americans 
and exterminated the disease. Yellow 
fever, they declare, is a disease of the past. 
Modern methods of sanitation and the 
certain knowledge that the germ of the 
disease is carried by mosquitoes have re- 
sulted in the stamping out of the fever. 
The moment a case is reported at any 
port at which a sufferer may have landed 
the patient is at once isolated and screened 
so that no mosquito ean bite him. Thereby 
the spread of the disease is prevented. 
One of the most notable achievements in 
medical science is the stamping out of 
yellow fever in Cuba, where it had ex- 
isted without interruption for one hundred 
and fifty years, sometimes swelling to the 
dread proportions of a_ pestilence, often 
dwindling in virulence, but never entirely 
ceasing its activity. When the agency of 
the mosquito known as stegomyia fasciata 
as the sole carrier of the germs from the 
sick to healthy persons was thoroughly 
certified, the American authorities began 
to exterminate the mosquitoes, and the 
vellow fever began to abate. During the 
years 1901-1905 the island was free from 
the fever. Since then a few cases have 
come in at various ports, but the disease 
has been promptly extinguished. Chief 
Sanitary Officer Finlay reports that the 
last cases known were as follows: Pinar 
del Rio, in’ 1902; Havana, in January, 
1908; Matanzas, in December, 1907; 
Santa Clara, in February, 1908; Cama- 
guey, in November, 1907; Oriente, in 
July, 1908. And there has been no case 
in Cuba since these last scattering ones. 

With the health of Guba thoroughly 
safeguarded, the beautiful and fertile 
island as safe a place of residence as 
Maine or California, the influx of Amer- 
ican settlers and of American capital has 
been very great. Havana is noted now as 
one of the healthiest cities in the world, 
and the rest of the country is correspond- 
ingly healthy. The remarkable develop- 
ment of the island in the last few years 
has afforded business opportunities un- 
dreamed of before the peace and health- 
fulness of the country had been assured, 
and many hundreds of millions of dollars 
of American and European capital have 
been invested in the island, while many 
millions more are destined to be added 
to these enterprises. Not only in sugar 
and tobaceo cultivation, transportation, 
and other facilities, but in banking and 
finance generally, has the growth been 
extraordinary. Among the causes of the 
recent great advance in Cuban develop- 
ment have been these: 

Publicity by the Cuban government, 
especially through its efficient and pro- 
gressive Department of Agriculture, Com- 
merece, and Labor, in giving wide circula- 
tion to reliable information regarding the 
country’s wonderfully rich natural re- 
sources; the declared purpose of the na- 
tional government to speedily inaugurate 
and liberally finance irrigation works and 
to otherwise promote through govern- 
mental agencies intensive agricultural de- 
velopment: effective publicity work — by 
the newspaper press in disseminating the 
facts in special illustrated issues; and the 
constantly growing influx of tourists from 
foreign countries, especially the United 
States, who have carried far and wide 
the evidence of Cuba’s beauty and charm 
and undeveloped riches. 

Since these causes have been at work 
during the peaceful period since the in- 
auguration of President Gomez the pros- 
perity of Cuba has made giant strides. 
Havana. which now has three hundred 
thousand population, will increase to half 
a million within five years, if the present 
rate of growth is maintained. And the 
rapid growth of the city is. of course, only 
a reflection of the great wave of prosperity 
that is sweeping over the entire island. 
That island, by the way, because of its 
long, slim outlines, may not seem very big 
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Only 
40 Cents 


Anti -Nicotine Galahash Pipe 


HIS splendid Calabash is modeled on the lines of the original 
African Calabash Gourd. Ihave placed in it my famous 
Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material which 
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Three for One Dollar 5.-sis pize. Toere are ner 
fumes, It is always sweet, clean, dry. With German Silver mountings, 40 
cents each, three for a dollar, Sent prepaid anywhere with a copy of our 
fine catalog of smokers’ articles. Send today. Money back if not satisfied. 
H. Menges, The Smoker’s Friend, 164 Menges Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. 














to the person who casually observes it on 
the map. Yet it contains 44,000 are 
miles, is almost as large as the State of 
Pennsylvania, is larger than Ohio, and 
larger than Maine and Vermont put 
together. 

A report prepared’ by United States 
Consul-General Rogers shows that during 
the calendar year 1906 the Cubans im- 
ported nearly ten million dollars’ worth 
of rice, coffee, potatoes, onions, beans, and 
eggs, all of which could have been grown 
on the island. The soil along the south- 
ern coast is well adapted to rice-growing, 
though Cuban labor is not so cheap as the 
labor of Asiatics. Cuba was once a 
coffee-growing country, but of late years 
the industry has languished on account of 
the cost of labor. In Santa Clara and 
Oriente provinces, of late coffee is doing 
well, physically and financially, thanks to 
better methods of cultivation and the use 
of modern cleaning machinery. Potatoes 
—including the sweet varieties—thrive on 
Cuban soil. It is alleged that during hot 
weather the crop in storage would spoil, 
but modern ecold-storage methods would 
overcome that difficulty. 

Prospective investors in or emigrants to 
Cuba are sure to ask, “ What security have 
we that life and property in Cuba will 
remain as safe as they are now?’ No 
better answer can be given to this ques- 
tion than to quote the language of that 
eminent and disinterested English  ob- 
server, Sydney Brooks. After a_ recent 
visit to Cuba he wrote, in part: 

* The Cubans are making a fine effort 
to keep a progressive, efficient, self-govern- 
ing republic in being. It is not merely a 
fine effort, but, to an extent that few 
could have expected, it is a successful 
effort. Take for example the matter of 
sanitation. The Cubans in this vital de- 
partment of administration have not 
merely followed, but have improved upon 
the admirable example set them by Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood. Yellow fever has dis- 
appeared from the island, and the Cuban 
death rate is to-day the lowest but one in 
the whole world. No questions of public 


health are ever again likely to affect 
Cuban-American relations. All through 


the island one sees abundant evidence that 
the value of cleanliness has become a fixed 
point in the minds and practices of the 
people and of the national and_ civie 
authorities, and that Cuba, once the fever- 
den of the West Indies, is to-day an attrac- 
tive and popular health and tourist resort. 
Take again the question of internal de- 
velopment. Here, too, the republic has 


- shown a practical and open-minded spirit. 


Under its auspices, and thanks to its en- 
couragement, foreign capital has poured 
into the island, highways and railroads 
have multiplied, harbors have been 
dredged, the cities are being furnished 
with modern conveniences, the resources 
of the country have been systematically 
surveyed, and new industries have been 
started by the score. There is perhaps no 
spot in the world where capital and com- 
mon sense are more assured of a hand- 
some return on their investment than in 
Cuba at this moment. The trade figures 
show that the Cuban people, who number 
under two and a quarter millions, are 
handling a foreign commerce worth over 
$250,000,000 a year. And what has been 
accomplished is less than a tithe of what 
still remains to be done. The material 
future of the island, however polities go, 
I take to be a thing assured beyond the 
possibility of doubt or of more than trivial 
and temporary interruption. What is 
practically a virgin empire has been 
thrown open by the energy and daring of 
Sir Wiliiam Van Horne in driving his 
railroad through the length of the island; 
and, large as British and American invest- 
ments already are in Cuba, I believe they 
could be doubled without straining the 
resources of the island. 

Moreover, since the Cuban Republic was 
reinaugurated in 1909, the island has en- 
joyed absolute peace, and the abundant 
harvests and the booming prosperity of 
the past three seasons seem to have 
knocked on the head all idea of another 
“ revolution.” President Gomez — has 
proved a strong and popular ruler, and it 
is difficult for one to doubt that the forces 
making for order and progress are more 
powerful than those pulling the other way. 
I do not for a moment wish to imply that 
the Cuban government is perfect. It 
spends money too freely; it is open to the 
charge of thinking more of the demands 
of foreign capitalists than of the perma 
nent interests of the Cuban people; it has 
granted several concessions on ultra-liberal 
terms, and some at least of the accusa- 
tions of graft incessantly preferred against 
its leading members are probably justifi- 
able. But, on the whole, it has done well. 
It has done better, I think, than any one 
who has not visited Cuba and examined 
the difficulties and temptations that beset 
its rulers is in a position to realize; and 
while it is exposed, like all Spanish-Amer- 
ican governments, to the violence and cu- 
pidity of factional attack and lives in a 
perpetual tornado of abuse and misrepre- 
sentation, I could find little or nothing in 
its conduct or policy to arouse anxiety. 
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The Lotus Blossom 


Tue ancient lotus, the flower seen in 
Egyptian monuments on the head of Osiris, 
was called “rose colored,’ “red,” or 
“blue,” according to the circumstances of 
its symbolism. The Chinese represented 
the lotus as a purple flower, while one of 
the sycophants of the Emperor Adrian 
attributed the color of the flower to the 
stain of the blood of a lion slain by the 
Emperor. / 
yee distinct vegetable species which 
crew in the waters of the Nile and formed 
juxuriant tufts of verdure, island-like in 
aspect, were known to the ancient Egyp- 
tions as the lotes; and venerated by them 
almost to idolatry. The first of the species 
was described by Herodotus, who called it 
the “red lily.” Its thick, fat root was 
used as food, its flower was twice the size 
of the field poppy, and its fruit, which 
was compared by ancient writers to a 
“ circular ray of honey,” held in the upper 
side of its hollow alveole thirty round or 
slightly oval beans. 

According to Herodotus, the second 
species had tuberous and “ fat” roots and 
great white flowers like the flowers of the 
lily. Its fruit, which was like the fruit of 
the poppy, contained a multitude of seeds 
which were used as material for making 
bread. At sunset the flower closed its 
corolla and disappeared under the water, 
to reappear only at sunrise. The second 
species differed from the first species—the 
shape of the root, the color of the flower, 
and the structure of the fruit were dif- 
ferent. A third species grew in the Nile 
in ancient days. The edges.of its. leaves 
were not serrated, and its -flowers were 
blue and much smaller than the flowers of 
the first and the second species. This last 
is the plant known to the Arabs as the 
linoufar. } 

Poets and novelists alike have given 
mythical texture and color to the lotus. 
The elder Dumas spoke of a lotus flower 
“pure white, and with petals as delicate 
as fine muslin.” Nor did the ancients 
treat the matter with more truth. 
Herodotus spoke of the lotus as of a 
plant which habitually descended below 
the surface of the water at sunset, to re- 
turn to view only with the reappearance 
of the sun. The lotus known to modern 
man goes below the surface of the water, 
like all nympheas, when its beauty and 
its freshness have passed and: when the 
time has come to ripen its seed pod. Then 
by the law of life it closes its corolla and 
goes away from the air and the sunshine 
down into the water to prepare for the 
future of its family. It goes at the time 
when the sun sets, but it does not reap- 
pear. When it goes down, as an individu- 
al, it is gone forever. The petals described 
by Dumas as being “ as white as the snows 
of Himalaya ” are not pure white, nor can 
anything be called with justice ‘as white 
as the lotus flower,” because a lotus flower 
may be red or blue as well as white. 





Coral Reefs 


CoraL reefs surround many of the 
islands in the Pacific. They protect the 
lowlands from the washing of the waves, 
and the still waters enclosed by them are 
the only harbors of refuge for ships. The 
reefs themselves furnish the greatest peril 
to navigation; and if there were no inlet 
through which a vessel could enter their 
protected circle they would be a danger 
and nothing else. 

But almost every reef has such an inlet. 
It is a necessary result of the laws under 
which the forces of Nature work. To 
understand this we must see how these 
reefs are formed. 

Chemically the reef corals are almost 
pure carbonate of lime, the substance of 
ordinary limestone and marble. The reef 
grows as the shell of the oyster or of any 
other shell-fish grows. It is itself the 
common and undivided shell of innum- 
erable polypi, or minute insects, which 
are being reproduced and are dying in 
successive generations. 

These tiny beings get all their living 
from the waters of the sea. It is from 
this source also that they derive the salts 
of lime from which they secrete the bony 
structure that remains after the animal 
is dead. 

The coral polypi cannot live in fresh 
water. Their food-supply is brought to 
them by the waves and currents of the 
sea, As a result, it is found that directly 
opposite the mouth of a stream from the 
island the reef does not grow. There will 
be the inlet to the enclosed waters. 





The Stiff-born 


By Emma A. Lente 


Tne child set lips against the brim 
That holds the mingled brew; 

He took one sip and turned away,— 
Wiser perchance than you, i 

Who stay to drink so deep, so long, 

That love for life is passion-strong. 








Housekeeping Made Easy 
by Electricity 


N no other one field of human activity have the developments 
of the very recent past been more noteworthy than in the 
invention, improvement, and extensive manufacture of a wide 

variety of electrical appliances for household use. 

These new appliances add immensely to the comforts and con- 
veniences of the family and make life’ better worth the living. 
They not only serve to relieve the housewife or her assistants of 
much of the drudgery of the household, but they give a new grace 
and interest to existence, and add tone as well as comfort to the 
home. 

Washing, ironing, sweeping, cooking, sewing, and most other 
household activities can now be accomplished easily and economic- 
ally by electricity. 

In order to be able to utilize and enjoy these new devices a 
necessary prerequisite is that the home be equipped for an electric 
service—t.e., wired and connected to the mains of the electric- 
lighting company. The same current which then supplies the 
home with electric light furnishes energy which, transmitted 
economically and instantaneously into power or heat, will do the 
work of the house with a cleanliness, convenience, and efficiency 
unthinkable by any other method. 

Electricity produces heat without ash, soot, smell, flame, or gas 
of any kind. 

It is not necessary to light a fire, not even a match. When the 
heat is desired turn on a switch; when through turn off the switch. 
That’s all! . ; 

All modern houses are being wired, but in many cities there isa 
considerable problem connected with the wiring of already-built 
houses. This can be accomplished, under modern.methods, with- 
out injuring decorations or interfering with the domestic economy. 
It is, however, a more expensive job to wire an already-built house 
than one which is being constructed. Some electric-lighting com- 
panies, notably the Edison Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., make 
offer to have already-built houses in the territory they serve wired 
and to accept payment in monthly sums with the lighting bills. 
The householder chooses his own contractor and makes his own 
bargain if he wishes. The Brooklyn company pays the contractor 
cash and then permits repayment monthly. In this way elec- 
tricity, with all its labor-saving advantages and conveniences, and 
its beneficent assistance to the hitherto overburdened housewife, 
is made available not alone to the wealthy, but to the average 
family, whose means may be very moderate. ,*, 














Why -- 


Electric 
Power Drive ? 


Because it increases production. 
Because it improves quality of production. 
Because it decreases cost of production. 


Other advantages of an electric drive are convenience, 
cleanliness, steadiness and reliability, together with 
a low cost of operation. 


A new and reduced power rate has been in effect 
since July Ist, 1911. 


A competent representative will call upon request. 


The United Electric Light and Power 
Company 
Main Office: 1170 Broadway, New York 
Telephone No. 4070 Madison Square 
Branch Office and Showroom: 


138 Hamilton Place, New York, near Amsterdam Ave. and W. 143d St. 
Telephone No. 4000 Audubon 








Tea-drinking 


WHETHER tea-drinking is injurious or 
not—and on this point physicians dis- 
agree—the annual consumption of the 
herb is on the increase. In the face of 
its established popularity, it is interest 
ing to inquire how it stood in the public 
estimation at the time when it was a 
rare article of commerce. 

The beverage was known in London as 
early as 1615, and some forty-five years 
later that invaluable social histarian, 
Pepys, chronicles having sent for a- cup 
of it, characterizing it as “a China drink 
whereof I have never before drunk.” 

A popular London coffee-house pub 
lished about that time a florid advertise- 
ment of the “ China drink,” thus setting 
forth its good qualities in terms that 
would hardly be as generally accepted 
to-day. 

“It maketh the body active and lusty. 
It -helpeth the headache, giddiness, and 
heaviness thereof. It vanquisheth heavy 
dreams and strengtheneth the memory. 
And next, the excellence and virtue of 
the leaf and drink is evident by the high 
esteem and use of it (of late years) by 
the physicians and knowing men_ in 
France, Italy, Holland, and other parts 
of Christendom; and in England it hath 
been sold in the leaf for six pounds and 
sometimes for ten pounds the pound 
weight.” 

As early as 1660 tea was sold in al 
most every London street, and among 
those who could afford it its use steadily 
increased. 

Dr. Johnson, an inveterate tea-drinker, 
while acknowledging the truth of the ae- 
cusation that tea is an incentive to gossip, 
denied that it possessed stimulating prop 
erties, declaring that it was merely “a 
pretense for assembling to prattle.” 

The beverage has. retained its popu- 
larity in spite of much denunciation. It 
has been condemned on hygienic, moral, 
and economical grounds, but has appar- 
ently become too deeply rooted in popular 
favor to be dislodged or supplanted. 








The Spinning-wheel 


(Translated from the Breton of Theodore 
Botrel) 


WHEN bedtime came the ancient dame 
Forsook her spinning-wheel, 

And said, “ Now hear, my children dear, 
All that I could reveal. 

Know you that I, in years gone by, 
Made the first clothes you wore? 
That shirts I’ve spun for each new son 

Born in a mile or more? 


* By candle-light have changed to white 
These cheeks once, oh, so red! 
That the young bride I might provide 
With fine sheets for her bed. 
I never go to church, you know, 
Yet much I pray alone, 
As here within, my shirts I spin 
For those who else had none. 


“On Sunday, too, my work I do, 
Yet fear I not God’s wrath; 

He knows, at least, ‘tis for the Priest 
I make that table-cloth. 

But ere long I must look to die, 
And so soon must prepare 

My winding-sheet—as is most meet, 
Of linen white and fair.” 


That very night, ere morning light 
Snapped was the flaxen thread, 

As chill and wan stole in the dawn, 
The ancient dame lay dead. 

Alas! she who, her whole life through 
Clad others with her spinning, 

Into the clay was thrust away 
Without a shred of linen. 


The callous clown that nailed her down 
In coffin of thin deal, 

In brutal jest upon her breast 
Placed her loved spinning-wheel. 

Now if you hark when it is dark 
You hear a whirr, a beat, 

‘Tis the poor soul in shame and dole 
Making a winding-sheet., 





Postage-stamp Lese Majeste 


A RECENT decision of the courts at 
Trieste occasioned much__ indignation 
among voung Austrians, for by that de- 
cision lovers render themselves liable to 
a summons for lese majeste if they vary 
the official position of a postage-stamp, 
whether on a card or on a letter, to indi- 
cate their sentiments. 

It appears from the text of the court’s 
decision that to stick a postage-stamp-. at 
a certain angle, even though it be to ex- 
press “undying love,” “ disappointment,” 
“tender memories,” and so forth, is de 
cidedly a mark of disrespect to the 
sovereign. The sender of a post-card who 
used the Emperor’s effigy to tell his sweet- 
heart that he would love her always was 
fined for the offense, : 





Late King Edward’s 
Physician 


Dr. Ernest Ott, Marienbad: 
“T have been using Sanatogen for 
a number of years in my practice 
with excellent results. These re- 
sults have been notably good in 
the case of elderly people when it 
was desirable to build up the 
strength, to stimulate the bodily 
functions, and to improve the cir- 
culation of the blood.” 


The Czar of Russia’s 
Private Physician 


Dr. Ferchmin: ‘‘My daughter, 
who was very nervous and anaemic, 
has been greatly benefited by the 
prolonged use of Sanatogen. Her 
appetite improved, her weight in- 
creased, and the color of her skin 
became healthier.” 


The King of Italy’s 
Physician 


Dr. G. Quirico: “I have used 
Sanatogen with marked benefit in 
the case of weakly children and in 
convalescence after long illness. 
I consider Sanatogen a most excel- 
lent tonic food.” 


The King of Saxony’s 
Private Physician 


Surgeon General Prof. Dr. Till- 
manns: ‘‘I am and shall always be 
a great admirer of Sanatogen.”’ 


The Late Emperor Fred- 
eric’s Private Physician 


Professor Tobold, M. D.: 

“My experience points to the fact 
that patients suffering from ner- 
vous exhaustion after influenza, 
and who present the troublesome 
symptoms of neurasthenia, by 
using Sanatogen, in a compara- 
tively short time regain strength 
and vitality.” 


Emperor of Austria’s 
Private Physician 


Surgeon General Dr. Kerzl, of 
Vienna: “I have been using 
Sanatogen with splendid results 
and recommend it continually and 

everywhere, because I am 
thoreughly convinced that 

. itisanexcellent food tonic,” 





A Thousand Times This Number 


of Physicians Endorse - 


me < rs 


VER fifteen thousand practising physicians have lent their written 
approval to Sanatogen, and many thousands more are daily pre- 
scribing it with extremely beneficial results in cases of Neurasthenia, 
worn-out nerves and bodies. Could you ask for more convincing 

testimony of Sanatogen’s reconstructive powers than the fact that the most 
conservative profession known openly endorses and recommends its use. 


When you are constantly weary in mind and body—when your brain is 
worn—nerves jaded—you need a rebuilder and revitalizer—that’s the time 
you need Sanatogen. 

Among the written endorsements now on file, are many world-famous 
physicians, whose names stand for the highest scientific achievements— 
men whose integrity is undoubted and whose words carry conviction. 
Their advice is safe for you to follow. 

Sanatogen will create new vim, vigor and vitality in you. Its Albumen 
will nourish your tissues while the Sodium Glycero-phosphate will invigor- 
ate your nerves. Sanatogen is a fine, white powder, soluble in water, milk, 
cocoa or any non-acid beverage. 
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Every page of this valuable and interesting book—the work of an eminent 
physician author—is of vital interest to all. The cause of nerve disorders 
—and what will become of our nervous systems unless our mode of living 
is changed—is explained concisely and convincingly. Be sure you read 
this oa We'll send you YOUR copy free on request. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes: $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist— if not 
obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 
532 Everett Building, Union Square, New Yor 
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Privy-Medical-Councillor 


Prof. Dr. A. Eulenburg, Berlin: 
“T can regard it as a most valu- 
able and helpful remedy in the 
treatment of most nervous dis- 
eases, including those accompanied 
by malnutrition.” 


Privy-Medical-Councillor 


Prof. Dr. Neisser, Breslau: 
“The experiments that I have 
thus far made with Sanatogen, 
especially in cases of patients suf- 
fering from loss of appetite and 
neurasthenia, have been most sat- 
isfactory.” 


Prof. Dr. R. von Krafft- 
Ebing (late), Vienna : 


“It gives me pleasure to report 
that Sanatogen continues to give 
great satisfaction.” 


Professor Dr. C. A. Ewald 
of Berlin University : 


“T am able to speak from my 
own observations made at the 
bedside of patients, and I can say 
that I have used Sanatogen in a 
great number of cases (that is, in 
those disturbances of metabolism 
which were mainly of a nervous or 
neurasthenic origin), and have ob- 
tained excellent results.” 


His Excellency 
Privy-hiedical-Councillor 


Prof. Dr. von Leyden, Berlin, 
writes: ‘‘I have gladly and fre- 
quently prescribed Sanatogen in 
cases of delicate patients, in my 
clinical as well as my _ private 
practice and am extremely satis- 
fied with the results.”’ 


Professor Dr. Duehrssen 
of Berlin University : 


The well-known Gynecologist 
and Obstetrician writes: ‘“‘I wish 
to inform you herewith that I 
have used your preparation ex- 
tensively among my patients 
and have had excellent re- 
sults with it.’ 
















